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'REFACE 


here are those who feel that to parapharase the b 
Titing of many textbooks is an abomination and a vexa 
onetheless, going to hazard vexing the spirit of collea 
y presenting this book as an instrument for teaching a 
le ethnic dimension in human relations. 

The relevance of such an effort to academic or practic 
seds to be stated. Manifestations of the new ethnici 
;nse of the relevance of ethnic group membership to th 
ir personal identity — are superimposed on the all-to' 
arsisting tendency for ethnicity to serve as an excuse fo 
r people of "minority" social status. The search fo 
ilidarity with one's "own people," the struggle for fa 
soples — these are themes in the human condition that 
id in all times. They are accordingly dominant then 
jciotogy, with its presumptuous effort to define genera 
ons of social existence. 

Such vast themes have served to sensitize large numb 
ud es of d’fferent ethn’c peop'es and of d'fferent syste 


rstand more fu y the ethn c d mens on must et i 
ly m this rich area of sociological research. There i 
For travel without a travel guide, letting one's un| 
establish generalizations about the country of the r 
veling Yet there are points — and the wise instru 
mably knows these points — at which the studen 
guidance from a somewhat more experienced trai 
we see an example of . . 

wnte a travel guide for any field of sociological stui 
; field of present concern, ethnicity, the task has a 
ssible, judging by the dearth of efforts. This is not I 
he several textbooks currently available on race ar 
minorities. They have not attempted to do what 
i some cases, they provide very useful compendia 
thnic factor in some particular area of the world, 
a more generalizing perspective, are addressed t 
ssional colleagues or of very advanced students of s 
s, either these textbooks find the students where 
;d, already enmeshed in a society and an ethnic g 
-and these texts commendably satisfy the curiosib 
derstand more of that social surrounding — or thei 
eads of neophyte students, leaving them to unc 
ded travels. The spirit in which I have written th 
; to the student; Take my hand and together we sh; 
jy in one of the dimensions of human existence I 
earn because we are all really beginning students oi 
ost learned of us understands maybe 1 or 2 perc 
nderstand about something, it is arrogance indeed 
5 virtually nothing: Follow me and I'll show you 
haps more of my colleagues have not attempted ; 
ise they, like myself, are impressed with the enon 
If know about the territory to be covered. Still, all ( 
ers, are faced with that feeling of What in the hel 
times a week when twenty or thirty intelligent 
d us with the expectation that we do somethin 
ition. It frees us, I think to do something helpful if i 
udents and to ourselves some of that fellow trav* 
ove. Among the cardinal sins of teaching and v 
ted the s'n of bemg on occas on wrong 'n our pen 


d def ne them are those of obfuscat on and ntef t 
h stem from an ego st c need to fee that because 
id our names and an academic title in front, we 
nts that we "know it all." Since we do not, in fac 
r claim to be more certain about a matter than we < 
al dishonesty), or we phrase our perceptions in sue 
terms (obfuscation) that a critic cannot dispute 
/s claim that the critic did not "understand" our ( 
his is indeed a kind of game that professors (myst 
d, i would like to urge that a whistle be blown , 
thing else for awhile. In setting rules for this new ga 
he intellectual (as opposed to the social) distance 
I and lay students of sociology is really very sligf 
nt book (or some far better book of the same type 
guide for venturing together into an essentially u 
actual experience. Let us not be afraid to make mis 
Jiscuss our learning; only let us remain open to o 
:o state our views clearly enough that our critics can 
Jve us the benefit of insights we have missed. Toget 
lives collectively toward a little closer understandir 
uman condition. Even failing this, we shall have enjt 
companionship of coequal strivers in a worthwhil 
the rest of our lives — whether a few days or many 
te as students of the vast mystery of human life, 
f acknowledgments for this book are very easy for 
ifficult to put into words. It was written over a peric 
, years that were essentially lonely in terms of my c 
ints to others for purposes of criticism and correct 
iCt that the book is presented as an instrument of int 
on Yet, like another lonely sociologist, Charles H, C 
e studied closely and have tried in some respects 
;ly aware of the absolute dependence of my work 
persons. The influence of the writings of such gia 
> Mason, Michael Banton, and Pierre L. van den B 
ally obvious in the book itself. What has to be c 
ipted synthesis of this kind would not have been p< 
nous number of laborers in the vineyard produci 
es zed 


he does not edit out this paragraph — which I heret 
^knowledge that Martha Urban is the ideal editor 
Herself a wise person who can spot a faulty ger 
she has insisted that with every phrase and sen 
xactiy what ! mean. If the book is the instrument c 
1 on the subject than it aims to be, it will be the 
ure of her loving ruthlessness on this score, 
rond this, I owe the author's usual full measure of . 
ns without whose forbearance a book could never 
■ at Rand McNally, Larry Malley, grew extra gray h, 
as the organization of this book was shaped and 
il of some years. During the crucial last stages of 
letion, he generously allowed me to disrupt the roi 
:onsiderable period of time, and through it all rema 
:h friend. Closer to home, my department chairma 
esident of my college, Dallas Beal, acted in their u 
rten the burden of competing academic obligatioi 
re owed and joyfully tendered to those who w( 
[se they are the most loved: my wife and chiidr 
a! obligation because "Daddy is writing his book 
enormous ones, and the daddy in question can c 
and its influence will contribute in some way to a f 
lave suffered from these lapses. 
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TRODUCTION 


RLE AND PEOPLES 

iology seems to be gaining a reputation — a somev 
me tastes— for viewing people in terms of kinds 
Dting thereby to account for differences in their 
votes differently than Tom Smith or prefers anothe 
r has a different sort of sex life, it is because Joh 
;rner or a Catholic while Tom is a teacher or a nc 
; many other reputations, this one has a basis in f; 
bubtedly some embellishment on the fact by pi 
than acquaintance with the field of sociology. U 
iges of any of the leading professional journals ir 
; confronted with table after table of "data" showi 
/hich different kinds of people act or feel in a givei 
5 "tend to" be more conservative on civil rights ii 
jeople, women "tend to" seek out psychiatric aid 
;n, etc. 

frequent objection to this generalizing is that it ig 
tuman being is unique not reducb‘e to the tndtgn 


DUCTION 


mber of a category A though to a outward c 
is simply the typist in row 4 seat 1 6 in an office 
er, she is really the one and only Sally, as will b 
f, her friends, and the man who will marry and deta 
serhaps attach her to a house at 41 6 Elm that, to al 
, is just like the house at 414 Elm), 
of which is true. And all of which is irrelevant i 
ler sociological insight that, while everyone is ur 
s, there are other respects in which everyone is lit 
r "kind" and unlike all others of other "kinds." It i 
'ed problem of the sociologist, or of anyone else 
gently with other people, to sort out what is idiosy 
erally human from what is common or shared amor 
rsal category of people. It is in this middle range o 
s that the sociologist operates, just what is it, the 
3w, in Sally's social behavior (and, just as important 
ler people toward her) that is attributable to the 
in, the daughter of a professor, or the wife of an 
i study of categories of people is based on the sot 
nat the differences people make among different k 
a difference in the way they act and in the way 
ward them. In this book we look at one kind of d 
of ethnic-group membership. To be a black or 
d States, a coloured person in Britain, or a Catl 
d is to be something that has predictable consec 
relations with those of one's own kind as well as v 
: kinds. Exactly what these consequences are undt 
af social existence is the simply stated but immenst 
f this or any book dealing with the role of ethnicity 

NIC GROUPS AND ETHNIC RELATlOf 

:iological writings on ethnicity— an immense body ( 
;e one of two different forms. Either we find stud 
ic ethnic groups in specific societal or community 
coloured" of South Africa, the Maori in New Ze, 
icans of Los Angeles; or we find studies that deta 
sen two or more ethnic groups in a given society or 
5 relationship between the English-speaking and th< 
e of Canada , or between Wack and jew‘sh groups i 


2 these are obv ou^ y re ated mat ers no s ng e eti" 
rstood n so at on from ts re.at.onsh.ps with othe 
Ti of ethnic relations can ignore the nature of the 
1 relations exist — it still provides a useful tool in foci 
in our subject to maintain this distinction betwt 
;hes. Part 1 of this book focuses on ethnic groui 
al relevant sociological dimensions in the study of < 
herwise Part 2 examines in some detail the var' 
sen ethnic groups that may be observed at different 
ntroductions to Part 1 and Part 2 will examine 
nsions of ethnicity involved in each such focus. 

IE BIASES IN THE ANALYSIS 

y book on ethnicity will display some of the author' 
he work will have a personal stamp even if the won 
pect for the conventions of the literary genre involv 
' of these dispositions or biases are spelled out by 
;ader for the analysis that follows or — if this be the 
save him the trouble of reading something that is no 
ints 

The whole tone of the book is intended to be an 
riptive in nature. The author has no remedies for I 
orary society with reference to the problem of intt 
least none to be huckstered from the podium of 
nts of sociology — and some of its professional | 
ed to downgrade the value of sociological analysis 
d by solutions to troubling social problems. Certair 
hnic groups and ethnic relations is subject to th 
vant" to the contemporary conflicts between et 
ir happens to believe that sociology in general anc 
city in particular are relevant to such concerns. A | 
r the director of an organization devoted to better 
d certainly be well served to have a backgrotmt 
logy, ethnic relations, or, indeed, of sociology in gi 
ae that this relevance exists precisely because pro 
have maintained an attitude of value neutrality tc 
irs of sociological investigation. The person of aff 
i of politics, business, etc. may find sociological 
jse they were deve'oped by peop*e w'th no 'deotog 


DUCT ON 


her lb 5 s a va d reason or a se f serv ng excusi 
sis that follows, It remains a fact that the reade 
ly, that the author intends to provide the framewo 
inic groups and ethnic relations and that he has so 
pad for the ills of the world. 

The kind of analysis that follows is nomothetic 
lie in nature. What these terms imply is that th* 
SIS is to develop certain generalizations or proposi 
tions that tend to stimulate certain states or chanj 
Dmenal world. The specific instances that demons 
n are simply illustrations of such general principle 
cks and whites in a small southern American towr 
/ rich ethnographic or historical detail, but it might 
tance, along with a great many other instances that 
that typifies some general tendency tn human so 
;re are surely some pitfalls that need to be avoidt 
h. Nomothetic or so-called theoretical sociology 
armchair charaaer, its development in splendid iso 
in the empirical world of reality. When the theo 
ps" to talking about this world, it is merely to illustr; 
pies. Certainly some of the founders of sociology v\ 
ces. Auguste Comte practiced "cerebral hygiene,' 
i never to read anything that disagreed with hi 
:er was jokingly accused of authoring a book (whir 
n) called A Beautiful Theory Murdered by a Brut 
is a caricature of tendencies toward selective per 
nceived notions, it still describes in exaggerated f 
ch of sociological analysis to look for a "beautiful" i 
relations and then to search for various instanr 
e" the validity of the idea. The fallacy in this, of c 
tistics can be made to "lie" to prove a point, so trutl 
dredging up empirical examples to validate a pre 
nciple. Given the great variety of human behaviors 
more so, the variety of human perspeaives that c 
iderstandmg of that behavior, it may be possible 1 
outlandish of propositions with instances that, wit 
can be seen as exemplifying the proposition. 

:h observations have led some students to concl 
■aph c approach s necessary one that emphasizes 


human cond.t.on that necessitates a fu.i histor.ca. 
ion From this perspective, the "story" of human b 
narrative or chronological, without any necessary i 
some exaggeration no doubt, history has been desci 
led thing after another." In contrast, sociologists ten 
empting to generalize about which damned thing 
other things. The enormity of this risk will be demo 
s in this book, where the author is skating on the 
a empirical evidence to back up suggested proposi 
ally given fair warning at these points by expressior 

An extension, really, of the last point is another fea 
iphasis on cross-cultural materia! from outside the ! 
d States. Sociological treatises on ethnic groups o 
tended to be quite U.S.A.-centered in their approac 
ir cross-cultural perspective adopted here is designe 
jcial world is not bounded by the Atlantic and Pacil 
CO and Canada. For many interesting reasons not 
the field of sociology — including the sociology i 
dominated by American practitioners. Perhaps bee 
nost other people, are more comfortable in famili. 
have tended to study and record social situation 
igo and New Haven are two cities that have be< 
logically; not, perhaps, because of the intrinsic soi 
;se places, but because major departments of sociol 
I University of Chicago and at Yale University. Whe 
logical writing and instruction in the United State 
sntrate on deviance, the family, politics, etc. as tf 
■lean society. 

■r is this tendency absent from the present book, 
ne American and certainly "knows" American pi 
□ns far better than those in any other society. Alsr 
irimary aim in citing empirical cases of ethnic gi 
□ns is pedagogic, to help the student grasp the nati 
iple being enunciated. For this purpose "familiar" 
d to on the assumption that students, too, will be r 
American social scene. Nevertheless, a generous 
ican cases will be found here. This practice not onl 
3 e soc 0 ogy should be a soc o ogy of human not 


behav or a so ref ects a va ue b as of the aul 
ab y oe stated Amer cans tnyse f nc uded a e far 
ped up in our own experiences, with little appreci 
jr society that could follow from a wider knowle 
nd our boundaries. 

One final point can be made in this definition of 
/es for the following analysis, A number of conte 
complained that, while there is an overdevelopmt 
’SIS m the field of ethnic groups, there has so far b( 
to the sociological analysis of such nonethnic mm 
1 , homosexuals, ex-convicts, etc. Since the autho: 
ism, It might be wondered why still another treatise 
ng put forth when the crying need todav is for sock 
)f these other minorities The author is likewise conv 
reorientation of sociological study toward such non 
; was with this need fairly constantly in mind that th 
written It is hoped that the set of analytic tools 
of ethnic groups and ethnic relations are tools that ( 
a study of nonethnic minorities When we reach 
aa wherein all of human grouping and intergroup 
•stood in terms of a single set of explanatory principl 
ted, It can be hoped, as a minor footnote in a hi 
d from detailed knowledge of quite specific humai 
:ion of those “general ideas," the development o1 
distinguish human beings from any of the "lower' 


ART 1 

THNIC 
] ROUPS 


OVERVIEW 


CROUPS 

Sociology is sometimes characterized as the "study 
and, while this definition is debatable, it points to a f 
sociological problems. This "set" — or at least a major f 
seated in the three chapters in this section. 

Common to all these aspects of ethnic groups is the ( 
ethnic group survival — one version of the age-old quest! 
possible? in the face of all the forces that tend to I 
associating with one another Ethnic groups are certaii 
fact that their survival is problematic. People complain 
can clubs do not have the strength they once had, 
between Jews and Gentiles threatens the very survival ( 
etc. 

Chapter 1 takes up the matter of identity of the perso 
ethnic group. Without some we-feeling, some sense ( 
interest with other members of one's group, it would be 
how any human group would survive. If each person vt 
a bund e of se fnnterests w thout any sense of shari 



As Durkhe m put t f group membersh p we e base 
sofsef nterest of persons what each person can 
n — in the mode of thought that Durkheim attnbutec 
in association would be short-lived indeed, becai 
jnites people at one time may divide them at an 
ty requires more solidarity or cohesion than this, ar 
il analysis has been concerned with those conditi 
ification or dis-identification of people with othe 

' t 

apter 2 deals with ethnic group survival from a so 
ective One of the forces that certainly holds a soc 
I shared culture or way of life that is usually seer 
)n, as distinguishing ■'"we" who practice this valued 
practice alien and "inferior" ways. The central pro' 
ter 2 is the phenomenon of acculturation, the adop 
embers of one ethnic group in contact with other g 
s clearly a threat to ethnic group survival, and t 
iss and of those conditions that encourage or retard 
of concern in this chapter, 
apter 3 examines the degree of community that i: 
ent ethnic groups. Two rather different meanings c 
ined here, both being vital conditions for the s 
>s. The first meaning refers to at least a minimum 
gs of mutual liking and respect that must exist betv 
group survival is certainly threatened by internal I: 
[ism. The second concept of community involve 
i/e self-sufficiency of a group in providing all the 
bers. Thus ethnic group survival is measured by the 
e one hand, group members look to their ethnic 
I, welfare, medical, religious, and other kinds of neei 
, the extent to which ethnic group members mus' 
des outside the ethnic group to supply these neec 


NIC GROUPS 

)st readers of this book — ^and their reasonably well 
I have an intuitive understanding of the concept o 


Durthe m The Drvrston of Labor n Son ety ans by Geo gi 


1 news commentators, tor example, discuss the 
IS on the outcome of an election, it is understood i 
the voting behavior of such groups (in the Unitei 
s, American Indians, or descendants of East Euro 
1 one tries to put this understanding in words for j 
:iologists must do in order to keep the referent fc 
they may find the words hard to come by. 
me groups are the categories in terms of which 
nee of different "peoples." Shibutani and Kwan 
I definition’ "An ethnic group consists of those 
selves as alike by virtue of their common ancestry, 
vho are so regarded by others."^ 
s definition emphasizes the role of ancestry in 
e are seen as inheriting their ethnic labels by virtu 
ts who themselves were born to parents who had a 
:ity in the same way. The definition also, in terms o' 
ites an important fact about ethnic groups: that the 
'Stem of perception prevailing among a people, an 
s errors of fact about the history of a group of peo 
United States who identify themselves ethnically a' 
intified by others, are in fact the contemporary pre 
ich racial intermixture among their ancestors. But ’ 
really" were in ethnic terms is not sociologically rel 
ling IS that people are assigned an ethnic heritage b 
;iven society, and this assignment may well have , 
JUS about it. 

e limitation of the Shibutani and Kwan definition 
d be noted. The definition implies that a consciousn 
roup with likenesses derived from common ancest 
: groups. A little thought on the matter will show i 
e who engage In a particular occupation — whet 
ssor — regard themselves and are regarded by othei 
ise they ply a trade according to a set of tradition 
^ down by their predecessors in that trade. Yet w 
aers or prostitutes or priests as peoples or ethnic gi 


tsu StiilxtEni and Klan M Kwan Elfintc St ^t/Tcjtibn "New Yc 


ence, perhaps, ,s the ascnbed qua.ity of member’ 
> One does not choose one's ethnic ancestors, th( 
whereas one typically does tin most societies) choc 
its set of attached "ancestors." Ethnicity, unlike t 
ifications, is acquired as a kind of birthmark that on 
ipt to conceal but can never quite renounce- "Once 
rs a " 

want more detail, then, on those likenesses of p 
he basis for ethnic classification, we must determin 
les are assigned to a person on the basis of the stati 
Its. One of the more obvious of these is soda/ dass 
?stige or respectability of the person. Although the 
i parents is ascribed to the child in virtually all sch 
societies an opportunity for class status to be alter 
e basis of his or her adult accomplishments. Only vi 
severely restricted and castes are created is it ap 
dal classes as peoples or ethnic groups. Most sociol 
hnicity treat social class not as an ethnic grouf 
of differentiation of people coexisting with ethn 
with profound effects on the consequences of e 

lat similarities, then, are more appropriate criteri, 
bership of ethnic groups? A number of sociologists, i 
argued that ethnic groups should be seen as involvi 
ce, national origin, religion, or some combinatit 
ia.3 This suggestion is generally adopted for the pre: 
nderstanding that there is some questionability ab 
ia. For example, individuals certainly do acquire t 
(their race) from their biological parents But the 
;non of racial "passing" is an indication that r 
as "regarded by others," may vary from the strict 
up of a person's parents. One's national origin, the 
is likewise an ascribed and inescapable classificati 
1 changing and other concealments, the individua 
ring his or her ethnic background. 


n Cordon, Assimifetion in American Life (New York; Oxford U 


Re g on woo d seem at f rst g ance the most tenuoi 
cr ter a of ethn c status Certa n y ch dren are bapt zed c 
porated into the religion of their parents long before th 
of consent/' and certainly this ascribed religious statu 
most persons throughout their lives as they honor the fa 
However, religious conversion does occur, and whil 
might be compared to racial passing or the concealmen 
origin, there is an obvious difference in that conversh 
sanction, often in an elaborate ceremonial, while passing 
are lonely acts of ethnic denial. For all this difficulty in 
as a criterion of ethnic membership, the fact remains tf 
tions, religious affiliation is essentially an act of affirmatii 
Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland and Jews a 
tend to feel and act 3S //their religious affiliation bound 
with a common ancestry On these pragmatic grounds 
good reason to include religion as an additional basi 
membership. 


AFTER 1 

HNIC 

ENTITY 


3 AM I? OR WHO ARE THEY? 

5 of the more disarmingly simple approaches to 
i identify themselves is to ask them to write seve 
on, Who am I?’ Given complete freedom to di 
1 to writing such answers, most people will begir 
ones of people of which they are members: I 
It, a Catholic, a construction worker. Note that th( 
hat distinguish that person from persons of othe 
ations, religions, etc. Only occasionally do respor 
link to offer the information that "! am a human 1 
d" or "'part of the universe" or some other labe 
kvith all of humanity. Some of these identification 
ading of ethnic groups, as when people identify tf 
n, or national origin. 

h ethnic identification, as with all other setf-ideni 
5 the possibility that individuals may not identify t 


search using this research instrument was reported in Manfon 
jrtland, "An Empirical Investigation of Self-Attitudes,'' America 
ruary, 1 954);68'76. For a more recent summary of such reseai 
lassification and Ordering of Responses to the Question 'Whi 
'iy T3ii972)-329-347 


lent f =‘d by others A man may see h mse f as yoi 
:tor, others, observ ng that n fact he s forty e ghi 
js church and is still a medical intern, may questior 
as inaccurate or inflated. Ethnic identification is 
eement between the namer and the named. ^ 
netinnes this discrepancy results from individual egi 
;ncy to see oneself in the better light, in Brazil, wf 
, IS a derogated physical appearance, few peopi 
; preto, which leads to the observation that it is alv 
or down the road who is preto This egocentrisrr 
times takes a collective form, in which a whole groi 
membership in an ethnic category to which out 
I them. Berry has described the problems of some 
i of "triracial isolates” in the United States, peopi 
Tiinant mixture of European, African, and Ameri 
ds.^ Such people are frequently classified as black 
southern neighbors, much to their distress, since thi 
sically Indian in origin. Such people are marginal ir 
clearly located in neither one social category i 
e studied by Berry, for example, were caught in i 
tomous segregation of schools in the South. Being ‘ 
hites, of having Negro "blood,” they were not i 
schools. Adamantly rejecting the Negro label for 
id to send their children to black schools.** 
ny other examples could be cited of such painful m 
nic identification. We might, for example, considf 
e of South Africa, people of mixed native and Europ 
onalty speak Afrikaans (the language of South / 
nt) and who have enjoyed some political rights tf 
"natives.” In recent years, with an increasingly st 
n in South Africa, the coloureds have in many c 
i "reclassified" as natives ^ In much the same wa’ 


1 analysis that treats social identity largely as a matter of "namn 
lelf and others, see /\nselm Strauss, Mirrors and Masks (New Y< 

on Berry, Almost White (New York. Macmillan, 19631 
Amost White, pp, 112-133 

L van den Bett^ie Soo h Afrrca A 5 udy n Conf ct MiddJetc 


of Rhxxles.a greatly resent be^ng c,assified by wh: 
ifies them with the native people of the country.'^ 
le other observation about the nature of ethnic ident 
:aveat to the kind of analysis that follows In much c 
ig about variations in ethnic or other group identitii 
ated as a variable between individuals whose p 
c identity is presumed to be persistent and unvai 
3 more accurate psychologically to treat ethnic id 
;ncy of the individual, a tendency that may be active 
■ding to the situation ^ In other words, the Who a 
question might realistically be countered with, V 
or tomorrow? What a person is or is thought to be 
with the occasion.® On a heterosexual date, the fa 
s a woman may a fundamental element in her ao' 
sness in the structuring of the social relationship 
ans to be a doctor is kept latent by the situation, t 
ed as situational ly irrelevant,® In an operating rooir 
on, however, the salience of her sex and occupai 


Dotson and Lillian Dotson, "Indians and Coloureds in Rhodi 
5(Ju!y 1963}'61-75 

r Greeley, an Irish Catholic professor at the University of Chica 
ing that the sociological question is not whether his nationality, 
of residence is his most important idenPty, but "under what circ 
e himself" in terms of one of these identities, Andrew W, Cree 
e Usf (New York- Dutton, 1971), p. 86, 

ituational character of the human self is strongly emphasized in I 
ression management mode of analysis associated with the woi 
tpecific application of this approach to the study of ethnic grc 
and William A. Douglass, "Ethnicity: Strategies of Collective a 
lanagement," Soaa! Research, 40(Summer, 1973).344-365. 

games as e?<amples of social encounters in which people typicall 
side the narrow confines of the activity at hand, Coffman comn 
ance" by which encounters are protected from being "inundatec 
IS such as the social statuses of the players Erving Coffman, £nc 
Sociology of Interaction (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961), pp 
Hughes notes the frequency with which supposedly irrelevant 
ude on many situations. Most people expect a doctor, for exami 
iddle-aged The fact that a doctor turns out to be a woman, a 
/ old is disconcerting at least Adjustments are made according) 
es his practice to those of his own ethnic group, a woman 
) ogy or ped atncs Everett C Hughes Di emmas and Coot 
can fouma of Sociolom 5011945 353—359 


ro b0 r6V0fSGd* iH 5Ofn0 SitustrOns, 3 person 3nci h. 
ne!y forget that the person is a jew, though all p 
ly reminded should the conversation turn to the st 
ans. Implicit in much that follows is the idea that eti 
ant in any individual or group but is subject to siti 


lATIONS IN ETHNIC IDENTITY: 
mm ETHNIC CROUPS 

5 sociologist's interest in ethnic identity, as in al 
ct of sociological investigation, concerns the vari 
‘non in different situations. In the remainder of this ^ 
1-0 dimensions of this variability: ( 1 ) the intensity c 
ty of different ethnic groups in different social situ, 
e of ethnic identity of different kinds or categorie; 
inic group, it is one thing, for example, to compare 
liousness of blacks and Chicanos in the United S 
ant thing to compare the degree or kind of ethr 
I among the middle classes and the lower classes in 
in takes up the first of these two kinds of variabil 


ations in Ethnic Consciousness betwee 

nicity, like age, sex, social class, or any other catei 
e emphasized or relatively ignored in a given socie 
relations may be such that it is brought home 
n; you are a white man, or an Englishman, or a Cath 
; background may be permitted to sit lightly upon I 
a fairly high degree of ethnic consciousness seems 
e of human society, we may learn something abc 
ging ethnic consciousness by looking at some “t 
;ies in which this aspect of identity seems to be r 
t, we can look at the situation of societies with 
litments to the minimization of ethnic differences 
nited States of America comes readily to mind. Th 
3 untry proscribes discrimination on the basis of rac 
newhat more technical terms, American society he 
is embodying an achievement rather than an asc 


“ According to American ideals, it is not '■'who you 
c or other ascribed characteristics) but "what yoi 
5 the social estimate of one's worth, 
least since the publication of Myrdal's An Americai 
widely recognized that there is considerable disp. 
itarianism espoused in the Declaration of Indep' 
ies of American practice, in which invidious ethni 
antly being made.” It has been widely assume 
sness of this discrepancy would lead to efforts to br 
i/ith the ideal, so that eventually American society v 
undifferentiated as the value system implies. In fac 
a great deal about "unmeltable ethnics" and the 
itence of ethnic consciousness in America.''^ Never 
true that the ideology of the inherent equality of al 
rosive effect on ethnic identity in the United State 
henated" Americans have come to feel more ident 
ving the hyphen than with that preceding it. 
other possible factor in diminished ethnic consdou 
n which, in a given society, some nonethnic basis 
phasized at the expense of ethnic consciousness, 
serves as an example. Brazil's so-called racial d' 
i blacks and racially mixed persons to assume maj( 
; society.” These opportunities for blacks have b 
I's extreme social-class consciousness, in which a 
’round may be overlooked if the person has we 
ols of social esteem.” There is even the feeling th, 


3tt Parsons, The Soc/s/ System (Glencoe, III.' Free Press, 1951), 
nar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper, 194'i 
lael Novak, The Rise o! the Unmeltable Ethnics (New Yorl 
y, Why Can't They Be Like Us? 

0 Willems, "Racial Attitudes in Brazil," American journal of: 
402-408 

e are many popular Brazilian expressions to indicate this inter 
:raits. For example, "a nch Negro is a white and a poor white 
s Wagley, Amazon Town (New York; Macmillan, 1953), p. 135 
errelated features of ethnic identification elsewhere in Latin Ai 
^itt-Rivers, "Race, Color and Class in Central America and the f 
1967)'542-55g 


tself can be altered by the social mobility proce 
pie, that "money whitens."’* An additional factor i 
fact that the substantial interbreeding of the Port 
he indigenous Indians and with imported African ' 
It variety of mixed racial types in the country. Thu 
of physical appearance make uncertain the exact 
erson.’^ With race so complex and controversial , 
1 , and with social class such a strongly developer 
ness of racial identification in Brazil is understanc 


ations in the Basis of Ethnic Identity 

‘ have noted the view that ethnicity is based on ( 
ng from race, religion, or national origin. A closi 
; identity will show that, in a given society, one or n 
a of ethnicity may be emphasized at the exper 
times, of course, the three reinforce one anoth 
jption of peoplehood that is at once racial, religii 
e Anglo-Saxon Protestant," for example, or "Iri; 
d to an American, implies not only his nationality 1 
igion and white race. 

re restricted versions of common ancestry erne 
of these criteria of ethnic affiliation work at cn 
ion Roman Catholicism of a group of people may 
dividing sharply along racial or national lines In 
stance, Catholics will identify themselves as Irish ( 
ilic, or Polish Catholic. And in Belgium, a largely 


N Degler, Ne/t/ier Black nor White (New York Macmillan, 
W Hutchinson, Village and Plantation Life m Northeastern 
Washington Press, 1957}. The same situation may be noted in ^ 
>1 administrators charged with the racial classification of Me 
:lai breeding was so common, ultimately threw up their hai 
define their own racial membership Chester L Hunt and 
vcs (Homewood, III ■ Dorsey Press, 1974), p 139 

s been suggested that in Amenca, too, the rising importance 
inic identities as age, sex, and profession may be undermin 
identity. For an application of this idea to Jewish identity in 
i S Uebman, "American Jewry Identity and Affiliation," m 
jture of the Jewish Community in America (New York. Ba 


are sharp often b tter d vis ons between the F < 
I and the Wa oons (of French org n). Somet.mes 
nality does not prevent differentiation of identity al 
lines: white vs, black in the United States, or Prote 
irthern Ireland, 

important question about ethnicity in any society, t! 
rtance placed upon racial, religious, and nationalit 
ty. To illustrate sociological analysis in this vein, ' 
lontemporary societies that are heterogeneous alon 
lationality lines: the United States and South Afric 
It the people who populate the United States cc 
;y of national origins is a familiar fact. Also famili 
irmity" view of American society, whereby immigr; 
sometimes cajoled, into an "Americanization" f 
gave up their differentiated national identities.’® A 
s progressive elimination of a conscious tie to the " 
icreasing tendency of people to marry across lines - 
ividuals can ignore their national ethnicity in choos 
they presumably can avoid generally any sharp 
nal origins. 

s conception of the loss of ethnic identity in the U 
ually to be modified with the discovery that, wf 
s lines of national origin is increasingly common in 
icrease in the tendency to marry across lines of re 
most intermarriage across lines of national origin 
le from countries with the same predominant religk 
cample, among Irish and Polish and Italians (Cathi 
Scandinavians and British (Protestant) Kennedy's c 
rns of intermarriage in New Haven, Connecticut, let 
pie melting pot" conception of assimilative tendem 
i, with each major religious grouping (Protestant, 
ding a framework for continuing ethnic identity ii 
ie of national origins as such a basis.’® 


I description of the Americanization movement, see Milton M 
encsn Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 9f 
< |o Reeves Kennedy- "Smgle or Triple Melting Pot? Intermar: 
1950 Ame K3r fou nj of 5oc oogy S8 uty 1952 56-59 


Ton found a s m ar tendency toward re g ous end 
w.th.n one s re,. g.ous category) n a sma Connec 
ey shows that religious endogamy among Protes 
than simply the marriage of Protestant with Protf 
ages are between persons of the same religious de 
utheran, Presbyterian, etc.^’ 

; triple melting pot hypothesis was elaborated upoi 
'>testant:~Catholic-jew.'^'^ Herberg notes the contir 
icans to identify themselves by their religion, eve 
or evasive about their national origins. An anecd( 
oint concerns an army sergeant who is interview 
I him about his religious affiliation. After being to 
the recruit successively if he were Protestant, Cat 
ant exclaimed, "Well, what the blazes are you?"=^ 

1 is so much taken for granted in the United Stab 
duals who do not so identify themselves are soc 
al ways. Recent articles in popular magazines hav 
encountered by agnostic or atheistic couples wh 
en. Political success is probably dependent on hat 
ligious affiliation. When, in the 1 960 presidential C 3 
inedy's Catholicism was raised, his Republican op| 
ler this should be an issue. The "tolerant" answer 
inly if a candidate had no religion should it be an 
religious identity is almost tantamount to being rel 
azes-are-you status.^** 


n Barron, People Who Intermarry (Syracuse, N.Y. Syracuse Ui 

ew W Greeley, "Religious Intemnamage in a Denominabona 
I of Sociology, 75(May, 1970)949-952. 

Herberg- Protestant-CathoHc-Jew (Carden City, N.Y.; Double 
erg, Pratestant-Cathohc-lew, p. 40. 

lUsp^ed "urKAmericanism" of any American who does nol 
^n is illustraled in Barton's citation of the expenence of an emim 
enett Hughes. While a college student Hughes worked in Chic 
ns He was asked by fellow workers, "What are you?" Hughes 
luestioners, however, "this answer was not acceptable. 'Amern 
' and everyone had to fit into some ethnic category. Eventually 
Englishman!'' Michael Banton, Race Relations (New York: B 


IS not on of the pers stence of re g ous dent ficat o 
trOna. ortg.n .dent.f.cat.on .n the Un.ted States has i 
uch criticism has taken is to show that religious en 
3 in some places as it was in Kennedy's New Ha\ 
ate of marriage between Catholics and non-Catholi 
f in many other places, especially where Cathol 
rity in the community.^® Even when Catholics do m 
hey may have a strong preference for marriage partr 
nal origin. The hostility between Irish and non-Irish 
!d to a very low intermarriage rate, for example, bi 

other line of analysis that is implicitly critical of the 
; is the finding that the decline of national origin coi 
mplete today as one might have anticipated from i 
iations — clubs composed of Italian-Americans, A 
ise-Americans, etc. — flourish today in many par 
i, and people identify themselves as half-Polish ar 
I their parents were of those two national origins. P< 
onstrained to "balance the ticket" by nominating p- 
own national origins that will appeal to the "ethni 
Also, as one indication of continued sociological in 
lerica, several major publishing houses have launcht 
il analyses of Americans of different national origir 
jcific ethnic groups may serve to enhance national 
even at the expense of lessened religious conscioi 
of a Christian Arab group from Iraq, Sengstock sf 
of heightened Arab nationalism associated with 
let, these people have come to a new awarene 


L Thomas, "The Factor of Religion in the Selection of Mania] 
og/caf Review, 16(August, 1951):487-491. Similarly, the marriaf 
much more frequently in Iowa and Indiana, where the prop 
ition is very small. Marshall Sklare, America 'sjews (New York' R 

iley, Why Can't They Be Like Us?, p 90. For further evidence oi 
;n Catholics of different national origins, see Harold J Abramso 
he America (New York. Wiley, 1973), pp. 51-68. 
i R. Levy arxi Michael S. Kramer, The Ethnic Factor (New York 


IS.38 /i^ii these developments may be symptomatic 
!ong-standing view that, in American society, one 
tands higher than one's national origin in the scale 
dousness. 

South Africa, the main dilemma of ethnic identity 
fication on the one hand and national origin (or t 
of native peoples) on the other.^* The white vs. b 
1 the whole world is familiar coexists with nation 
; that threaten always to dilute a simple race consi 
■ side, there has been a chronic conflict between t 
aner) conquerors of the Cape and the English wh 
able to dominate South Africa (the Union of Sou 
)f the British Empire in 1904). Equally "white," [ 
ists were far apart culturally, as symbolized by the 
ages spoken — the Dutch developed an African vari 
e called Afrikaans. At times it has appeared that 
ct would override their sense of racial unity.^^’ Bt 
of native demands for an end to the historical 
ession has created an awareness that, after all, 
nate the country economically, have just as much 
macy system as do the Afrikaners, who dominate ‘ 
” According to van den Berghe, white unity is stirr 
■art gevaar, an Afrikaans phrase meaning "black 
the black side, there has been a traditional pattern ( 
1 ,"^^ which divides natives into many "peoples" i 
ts and ways of life. The policies of the white gove 


’ C. Sengstock, 'Traditional and Nationalist Identity in a Chnsti. 
:S/cal Analysis, 35(Autumn, 1974).201-210. 

'ollowing disaission is based on Pierre L van den Berghe, Soi 
:t (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1965). 

B Orlik, "Divided Against Itself: South Africa's White Polity 
) Studies, eCluly, 1970) 199-212. 

n analysis of this "curious phenomenon" by which the English ai 
Konomically while the Afrikaners rule it potmcally, see Julius L( 
ih Africa- Essays on Race Relations (London: Merlin Press, 1< 
Jen Berghe, South Africa, p. 107. 

Jen Berghe, South Africa, p. 49 


i have successively attacked, then attempted to 
;ularism.^‘* The recruitment of native labor to mines 
of the country's industrial economy, has separat 
tribal insulation and treated them as an undiffer 
a group. More recently, a policy of "tribalism" I 
re of the apartheid, or racial segregation, policy o 
ipts are made to segregate workers in labor compo 
origins The "Bantustan" policy of the governmen 
the use of traditional tribal languages, and the estab 
jes" for "higher education" in the native language 
ebatable whether this policy is, as many natives su; 
of the government to divide and conquer, or, as g' 
:laim, a humane respect for native tradition At an> 
I the struggle against racial domination tend to re 
sm and to cast their lot with a Pan-African blai 
with their traditional tribal identities.^® Altogether 
; in South Africa have tended to reduce a complex 
lational or tribal identities to the polarized ident 
s. 


lATiONS IN ETHNIC IDENTITY: 

HIN ETHNIC CROUPS 

? discussion so far has concerned variations in 
B of ethnic identification between different people' 
ict that there is usually significant variation of etf 
n an ethnic group. In analyzing this variation, w< 
sociological procedure of looking at differences in t 
Ferent kinds of identity among different social struci 
e For illustration, we shall consider the variable 


1 general discussion of "tribal particularism" as it was practiced 
j in their East African colonies, and of some of the effects of t! 
and after the period of anticolonial revolt, see P H Cullive 
‘ion in East Africa (Berkeley. University of California Press, IS 

e L van den Berghe, "Language and Nationalism m South / 
37-46 For a general analysis of the South African Bantustan 
■, Ethnic Dynamics, pp 171-175 

den Berghe, South Africa, p 234 


/ class and occupat on and show how vanat ons 
;!ated to variations in ethnic identity. 


erafions 

dologists have been made aware by Mannheim an 
' different age categories or generations may have v< 
des and behavior. Generational differences may th 
lost significant social structural variables for purpo' 
tigation.^^ This awareness confirms the popular un 
oration gap" often exists between people of differ 
i application of the generation variable to the stud' 
ot generally followed the strict definition of a gene 
lividuals born at about the same time, ft is certain^ 
advantage the differentiated ethnic identities of o 
aers of an ethnic group — older vs. younger Arne 
pie. However, most sociological attention has foe 
Df immigrant peoples and has defined generatio 
ice of individuals from the time of their own o 
jration. Thus, first generation refers to immigrant' 
generation to the children of immigrants (and so 
5 themselves if they immigrated as children and sp( 
in a new country), third generation to the grand 
etc.^® Numerous sociological studies have beei 


Mannhetm, "The Problem of Generations," in Paul Kecskeme 
7gy of Knowledge (London; Oxford University Press, 1952), ] 
iisenstadt. From Generation to Generation (Glencoe, III Fre 

ast circumstances there is at least a rough correlation between 
'neration defined as young vs. old, since nvost grandchildren 
;r than most immigrants. In a situation in which new immigratiot 
diminished (as in the case of Japanese and Chinese immigratioi 
[relation will be very high, and age can practically be substituU 
effect on ethnicity Where new immigration is still very higi 
le — there may be many new immigrants (first generation) who < 
n of immigrants (second generation). Where this situation exists 
[gist's task to separate the effects of age and immigrant status (t 
if/on) by controlling for the effects of one of these vanables v 
ire being examined For an example of a study that does this 
ilvm Coldscheider, Jewish Americans. Three GeneraUons m 
imod Orffs N J Pren ice-Ha 968 


thn.c (dent.ties of peop^ of different generates w 
/ay The United States, as a "'land of immigrants," h; 
irget of this kind of analysis, 
number of influential historians and sociologists h 
■ai scheme for explaining generational differences i 
lis scheme is the starting point for most studies in thi 
I this interpretation, immigrants took with them to / 
vere much more regional or local than national. C 
immigrants tended to insulate themselves from tl 
social environment by settling among people from 
often gave the name of their old-country village tc 
community in which they lived (often with "New 

._)_40 

:ept, perhaps, in some rural communities where a h 
migrants from the same home-country region or tc 
andency of the immigrant to maintain a very narrc 
eroded under American social conditions. For one 
lative-born Americans were not keenly aware of tt 
of peoplehood, and tended to treat as alike all who 
age or adhered to a given religion. (The native An 
;l that "all Chinamen look alike.") For another, the 
i that they had to widen the scope of their assoc 
s of their national origin if they hoped to maintair 
lurches, schools, and welfare associations.'*’ The 


ir Handlin, The Uprooted {Boston. Little, Brown, 1952), Herbe 
<; Marcus L. Hansen, The Immigrant in American History (Ciamfc 
'sity Press, 1940); Bernard La^erwitz, "Contrasting the Effects 
nd Age on Croup Identification in the Jewish and Protestant < 
> 49(September, 1970);5O-59. 

nilar process among southern migrants to northern cities is noted 
impie, there is a Tennessee Street, so named because so many rr 
ettled there. Lewis M. Killian, White Southerners (New York, R, 

same tendency has been noted in such "internal" migrant situ 
erican Indians from rural tribal reservations and their "relocatio 
location policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has encouraged , 
lany different cities and discouraged the formation of tribal "gf 
he result is an identity-widening effect called pan-Indianism, whir 
(j suggested m the case of ■mnvg'ant ethmc peoples- (1) 

5 do not ecognize and sharp tiibaJ dfffeTen 


as strangers in a new land was to lessen some of 
prevailed among people of the sarne country but 
i subculturesd^ To this enlarged home-country idei 
grant remained firmly attached 
jmbers of the second generation, in spite of the b 
grant parents to inculcate a strong identity based i 
‘d to reject this identity, at least according to the scf 
ve are following For many children of immigrants 
i in a painful way — some variant of "Am I Italian 
ren who attended public schools and competed for 
ers in the wider American society were likely t 
minations practiced against those adhering to the 
parents. Many children were accordingly ashame 
ishamed of any such marks of ethnic identtfica 
ling name.'*'* Name changing — the Anglicizing of 


(2) because any semblance of an Indian "cornmunitv" mus 
Indians at large, given the paucity in any one urban neighborho 
1 Navabo man complained that he could to go every bar in t 
other Navaho) Los Angeles is generally noted for the wide di 
in Its population and for the development under such urban con 
dentity and community life John A Price, "The Migration and A 
to Los Angeles," Human Organization, 27 (Summer, 1968) 

5 of the situation in San Francisco, see Joan AbJon, "Relocate 
1 Francisco Bay Area. Social Interaaion and Indian Identity," 
Iter, 1964) 296-304, 

)uld be noted that the experience of immigration does not ak 
ng effect. West Indian immigrants to Great Britain, like other i 
have gone to England with a strong sense of themselves as Bnt 
lered by a thoroughly British education at home Once in Englan 
;red by the rejecting reactions of the natives that they represen 
of Briton- the black Briton West Indian identity is, indeed, bn 
ause of a breakdown of smaller identities, but rather from a diss 
riiro. Stack British, White British (London Eyre & Spottiswoc 

L Child, Italian or American (New Haven. Yale Universit 
on of wntings on the problems of second-generation immigrai 
.hildren of the Uprooted (New York- Braziller, 1966). 

ihenomenon of being asbarned of one's parents is not, of cours 
ns; many children are ashamed of their parents because their 
the social standards of an earlier generation or of a lower sen 
of second-generation rejection of parents need to be more c, 
n aiienation from old-country wavs and alienation from nonet 
xitween parents and cb Id en 


to Peters, from Rosenberg to Rose) — fs oi 
id-generation rejection of ethnicity.*^ 

; ethnic identification of third-generation immigra 
luing controversy. Historian Marcus Hansen forn 
called the "law of third-generation return" to the 
ty, rejected by the second generation, tends to I 
Herberg took up this thesis in a revisionist analysii 
)us rather than national origin identification."*^ In 
I to as the Hansen-Herberg thesis, the grandchild t€ 
lonor what the child of the immigrant has forgotte 
r separate national or religious identity. The explana 
nd in the threat to individual identity prevailing in t 
t second-generation persons felt the need to strivf 
icanism for themselves by rejecting the ethnicity 
generation persons, secure in their Americanism, 
/ing just to be an American. The question they pos* 
lean? To whom, or to what, do I belong? Many indn 
5 line of thought, find themselves through identifica 
-whether a "people" based on religion, race, or 
5 idea of a revival of ethnic identity in later generatio 
derable attention in recent sociological work Muc 
merican jews has seemed to make a case for this 
luing decline in succeeding generations of the nun 
ve the traditional religious rituals, there is an incre; 
vs in later generations who are interested in perp 


he tendency of celebnties — movie stars, etc — to Anglicize thei 
I, The Protestant Establishment Random House,!' 

dencies among second-generation Slavic Americans, see Louis 
P (New York- Harper, 1942) 

ten, The Immigrant m American History. 

I erg, Protestant-Cathohe-Jew 

iley makes the intriguing observation that religious affiliation 
;ly in those countries in which there is no single or dominant re 
ting that religious affiliation can serve the "ethnic" function bei 
's religion tends to differentiate him from other members of his 
Zan't They Be Like Us?, p 83 For a contrast to the religious s 
see R. F. Tomasson, "Religion Is Irrelevant in Sweden," Trans 
46-53, which describes a "one church" society in which religi 
if qualrfica on for socia position 


riousness in their children/^ One indication of tf 
incy for Jewish children to receive some kind of spei 
This increased Jewish identity is undoubtedly relate 
I American society: to the persecution of Jews in N 
; growth of the state of Israel as a symbol of Jewish 
ig university students in England finds that, while th 
aspects of Jewish activity in later generations, ther 
fication of younger English Jews with the vicissitt 
It is really impossible, then, to know how mud 
h ethnic identity in the United States is due to 
en's "law" and how much to events occurring tc 
ectiveA'' 

ethnic revival is also being noted, and celebrat 
IS known popularly as "white ethnics" — the prec 
)lic groups in the United States. Novak notes an 
; consciousness among people who continue to f 
icreasingly to resent — the snobbery of the Protests 
hment” In much the same tone, Greeley descr 
)ected persistence of ethnic consciousness, indue 
:ious effort by many young ethnics to identify \ 
on through studies of the classic literature of the r 
iti mental visits to the "old country" to see firsthand 
tral homes. 


hall Sklare, lewish Identity on the Suburban frontier (New Yor 
ein and Coldscheider, fewisb Americans; Lazerwitz, "Ccml 
ition, Class, Sex, and Age on Croup Identification in the J 
unities," 

jrd Wasserstein, "Jewish Identification Among Students at Oxfo 
igy, 13(Decefnber, 1971) 131-151, Also, see Ernest Krausz, " 
in Jewish Identification," lewah journal of Sociology, 11(D 
3r some reason, Irish-Amencans, in the opinion of Father Cree 
roved to emotional identification with their distressed fellow 
. Greeley, Why Can't They Be Like Us?, p. 168. 

n analysis that is sharply critical of the Hansen- Herberg perspet 
?lopments among Amencan Jews, see Stephen A Sharot, "T 
and American Jews," British Journal of Sociology, 24(June, 1 

ik, The Rise of the Unmeftable Ethnics 

ley. Why Can't They Be Like Us?, pp. 148-152. Greeley 
Tscious ethnic revwal as a varie'y of "tnbahim " 


i Hansen-Herberg thesis, with its recent confirm 
;nged by several studies of other American ethnic 
s study of an Italian-Amencan community in E 
ght line" decrease in the salience of ethnic consci 
hrough the third generations of group members, 
ts a similar finding in his study of the Polish-Americ 
ngeles.^^ In a foreword to the Sandberg study, Gan; 
i!ed ethnic revival may reflect a renewed ethn 
ig intellectuals, especially those Catholic intellectual' 
k who are experiencing discrimination by the Anglo 
;mic establishment and imagine that their fellow et 
ethnic consciousness. 

ecent study of Italian and Irish ethnic groups in Pr 
b suggests that this sense of insecurity may be shar 
of American Catholics.^^ Goering found that, in sor 
een a steady decline in ethnic consciousness fron 
ations. However, ethnic interest has emerged in thi 
; rather negative sense familiar to analysts of recent 
Ig American "ethnics." White backlash against the 
civil rights movement and, more recently, again' 
jad elements in American society has apparently b 
;se groups. Ethnic consciousness may be stimulat 
t from, or perhaps jealousy of, these groups whc 
ving of the privileges they are claiming, especially ir 
ices made by their ethnic ancestors to obtain thi 
selves and their children. Goering summarized the fi 
a criticism of the view, implicit in most of the v 
e, that the ethnic American finds "refreshment" i 
sness; "The third generation does, indeed, return to 
ource of cultural or religious refreshment than as the 
le skepticism associated with discontent and racial 


>ert Cans, The Urban Villagers (New York: Free Press, 1 962). 

C. Sandberg, Ethnic Identity and Assimilation The Potish-A 
York: Praeger, 1974). 

M Goering, "The Emergence of Ethnic Interests. A Case o' 
; 49(March, 19711-379-3S4. 

"The Emergence of EthrYc Interests " p 363 


tzer s anarysis of renewed ethnic.ty in America dev 
ent reason for this revival.®® After noting the failui 
ethnic groups to transplant a European national cu 
jiazer suggests that the recent revival of ethnic coi 
a renewed interest in the national fate of their coi 
I interest among Polish-Americans in what is hap 
1 the same way, O'Connor shows the heightened n 
eit by German-Americans at the outbreak of Worl 
; a consciousness marked by much ambivalence i 
man conductor of an American symphony orchestr 
ational anthem on the day of the declaration of 
d States and Germany in 1917. At the conclusio 
ears in his eyes, announced to the audience, "But 
side."®° Traumatic events or the threat thereof wer 
lean and Asian country during World War II, and 
countries were unlikely to forget their national ori, 
was happening to their compatriots in their counti 
rue whether their hearts lay with America or \ 
ry across the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean 

al Class 

ividuals at different levels of social respectability— 
y differ considerably in the degree of importance tl 
: affiliations. In trying to generalize about this rela 
ost sensible sociological proposition would be this 
occupies a relatively inferior status position in a s 
r-ciass positions within that ethnic group will teni 
iocial class rather than with their ethnic status 
lumber of sociological studies of ethnic groups h, 
’ for higher-class persons in ethnic groups to atte 
elves from a derogated ethnic group. This finding 
or could reasonably be inferred from data reporte 


in Clazer, "Ethnic Croups in America' From National Culture tc 
Theodore Abel, and Charles H Page (ed ), freedom and Coni 
'orlc Octagon Books, 1964), pp 15S-173. 

fd O'Connor, The German Americans (Boston Little, Browr 
The Ce man Amencans, p 406 


in “Yankee City,"®'' West Indian immigrants to Gi 
i*American residents of Los Angeles,®^ Hungarian 
d States,** and Mexican-Amencans in the sout 

haps the best known study that supports the prop< 
of the social behavior of the black middle class in th 
rding to Frazier, this black bourgeoisie adopted mi 
fe styles with a vengeance. Sometimes their efforts 
iture of the white middle class, since the financial an 
id to maintain a middle-clciss life style are somewha 
Americans. These middle-class blacks read Ebony 
called a black version of Life), which features suci 
s and advertisements that emphasize the selling of I 
ighteners, and other aids to help the black person 
asian physical appearance or life style. 

Bourgeoisie was published in 1957— before the 
vil rights movement of the 1 960s, before blacks be; 
efore the growth of identification of blacks with th 
1 (The label “Afro-American" has only recently b 
s.) If these movements have had their intended ef 
mse of stigma from black identity,*^ then, accordir 
vith which we started, there should be less tendenc 


.loyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American 
Yale University Press, 1945) 

Glass, London's Newcomers. The West Indian Migrants (Ca 
Iniversity Press, 1961) 

Iberg, Ethnic Identity and Assimilation 

exander Wemstock, "Some Factors that Retard or Accelerate t 
Human Relations, 1 7(1 964):32 1-340. 

;f!ected, for example, in the tertdency of middle-class Mexicai 
panish-Amencan" fabel for themselves, partly because, appai 
rom "Mexicans" of a lower class. Leo Crebler, Joan W, Moore, a 
an-American People (New York: Free Press, 1970), p- 386. 

anklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glencoe, III Free Press, 19 
e IS evidence of some change in black seIf<onceptions in this d 
p of black college students were shown pictures of people of d 
ind asked to estimate the degree of ability of the pictured md 
I to choose as most able those individuals with intermediate shac 
lose w th very Tight or those wi h dark skins o Ho tzman 


s to deer-phas ze the r ac a dent ty n order to r 
ct. 

Tie nnodification of the proposition being discuss< 
deration of ethnic identity among people of very 
; It appears that, in many situations, such persons < 
tasize rather than to downplay their ethnic origir 
1 this IS the case seems to depend on whether th 
ion enjoys any degree of respectable status in the 
group members. Thus, in some New Mexico corr 
respect for Mexican-American culture that the hif 
af this group tend to maintain strong identification 
nunities.*® It has similarly been observed that n, 
ent measure of ethnic nonidentification — is quite r 
:ians and artists in the United States (because of the 
lians for excellence in these areas), while name 
ent among scientists of Italian origin (because of i 
jtion in this area).*® Similarly, refugee intellecti 
s often retain and perhaps cultivate a "thick” ethni 
; high status attributed to German academics.^® 


upation 

lough a person's occupation is usually treated as a i 
social-class position, there are often clear-cut difi 
'ior among people who make up a given social cla 
roadly upper middle class, the typical college p 
il banker tend to be quite different in a number of w; 
is whether there are some occupations that are part 
'avorable to promoting ethnic identity among thosi 
lation. 

bably the most identity-enhancing occupations an 
itation for being dominated by members of a givei 


Id J Silvers, "Structure and Values in the Explanation of Accutti 
'of Sociology, 16(March, 1965)-6a-79. 

mce F, Pisani, The Italian tn America (New York Exposition Pr 
!d Kent, The gefugee MePectuai (New York- Cdumbui Uttis 


!se Amer can who dec des to go nto the aund y b 
lew who dec.des to go .nto d.amond merchand.Sin 
ions without any consciousness of ethnic affiliatior 
IS. But the stereotype of the Chinese laundryman < 
I merchant is so strong that the chosen occupatioi 
be used by others to emphasize the individual's el 
haps for this reason that third-generation Jews, wisi 
selves from traditional symbols of Jewishness, atter 
>rk that are considered "Jewish."^’ In the same 
ted that younger Chinese in the Philippines have at 
istinctively "Chinese" occupation of tradesman 
Dations as the law or teaching.^^ 

5 association in the public mind of a given occupat 
: group may take a unique form in a given local 
ted that at one time in Chicago there was a heavy 
iinavians among Great Lakes seamen, of Flemings , 
j janitors, and of Jews among garment factory wo 
w York City, Puerto Rican immigrants have been em 
ency by hotels as bellboys, maids, parking attendar 
ise cases has there been any apparent intrinsic reasc 
n of ethnic group members in the given occupation, 
theless have had the identity-enhancing effects di' 
! of the stereotyping of ethnic group members in gi 

the other extreme are occupations that seem to be 
;ir effects on ethnic identity. Much of the writing, 
logical, about ethnicity concerns the effect of an int 
an ethnic identity — an understandable emphasis, 
selves intellectuals. It was Mannheim's position tJ 
rs, artists, teachers, etc. — constitute the one except! 


h R Kramer and Seymour Leventman, Children of the Cilded 
iniversity Press, 1961). 

t and Walker, £thnic Dynamics, p. 110, 111. 

ry Felling, American Labor (Chicago: University of Chicago Pre 

Dh Fitzpatrick, Puerto Rican Americans The Meaning of Migr< 
woodCTrffs NJ P ' HaB 1971) 


5ht p ocesses are de e m red by a pe son s soc a 
eCiua.s are d.awn from all soc a st ata, Mannhe i 
interpenetration of special viewpoints that allows 
t, stand above the partisan ideological strife of tho 
id vested social interests 

e same point could be made about the ethnic a 
sness of the intellectual, a point that has often bee 
dy of ethnic identity among engineers, lawyers, a 
iple, found that professors were the most likely to ic 
air occupation without regard to the ethnicity of 
of Jewish professors in the Boston area found tha 
variability m the matter, the great majority of prof 
se between honoring a professional obligation to te; 
ifessional convention, etc., and fulfilling the relig 
ve a Jewish holiday, would decide in favor of the pi 
^ Cordon characterizes American intellectuals a' 
ng its membership, in the manner suggested by M 
elements of the society Greeley goes a bit furtf 
iteilectuals as an “ethnic group" with a consciouj 
e set apart, and with a great deal of animosity and 
lem," the nonintellectuals. Both Greeley and f 
and Catholic layman, respectively, comment wit 
i tendency of fellow professors and other liberal int 
oundly ethnocentric lack of sympathy with the mer 
hofic ethnic groups, even while lavishing their symf 
ican. Both these writers suggest that the well-advert 
o" of white ethnic Americans may be based at k 


'Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, trans by Edward A Shrls a 
larcourt Brace, 1936) 

Id L Wilensky and jack Ladinsky, "From Religious Commu 
Structural Assimilation Among Professors, Lawyers and Engmei 
Review, 32(Augu5t, 1967)541-561 

lan L Friedman, "Jewish or Professona! Identity? The Prioriz 
Situations," Sociological Analysis, 32(Fall, 1971) 149-157 

□n, Assimilation in American life, pp 224-232, 254-257 
ey. Why Can't They Be Like Usf 
k. Rise of the Unmeltable Bthmcs. 


lie" snobbery of the American intellectual.®’ Creele 
Dssibility that the intellectual, rather than being "d 
on suggests, has taken on a hidden "ethnic" identit 
tist group. 

2 analysis above refers to intellectuals from the 
: groups. There might be a quite different pattern of 
imong intellectuals from the more disadvantaged et 
icks, Chicanos, and American Indians, in the Un 
groups, intellectuals are among the most visible 
late spokesmen of ethnic consciousness.®^ Black 
and writers have been the backbone of the moven 
identity, whether these movements are expressec 
t demands for social equality or separatist demand' 
A similar point could be made for the leadersh 
iments in the Third World: the leaders of anti-W 
iments are, ironically, largely men who have been € 
niversities.®® Perhaps the experience of being disc 
ecially productive of intellectual creativity. Perhaps 
' markets for their "ideas" in the resentment of of 
ever the explanation, it seems clear that the remov 
ethnic identity is not an accurate description for m 
)n the social-status totem pole, 
sllectuals are not alone among people in middle-i 
may experience pressures away from ethnic identi 


:ley thus comments with some asperity on the tendency of Ar 
in the belief that Catholics seldom engage rn academic caree 
; evidence of a rising proportion of Catholics in academic care 
=r men and women Andrew M Greeley, "The 'Religious F 
S Another Communication," American Journal of 5oc/o/og 
1255 For further discussion of Greeley's viewpoint as expres' 
Humphreys, "The Religious Factor; Comment on Greeley's Cc 
r/ of Sociology, SOOuly, 1974) 217-219, and Greeley's "reply, 

ndians, see Robert C Day, "The Emergence of Activism as a 1 
■d H Bahr, Bruce A. Chadwick, and Robert C Day (eds ), A/ai 
York Harper & Row, 1972); on blacks, see Harold Cruse, Th 
dual (New York- Macmillan, 1967), on Chicanos, see joan 
cans (Englewood Cliffs, N J ' Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp, 146-15 

otsu Shibutani and Kian M Kwan, Ethnic Stratification (New Yc 
0, 451, 


Hungarian refugees, Weinstock indicates that occupat 
guished by their degree of emphasis on central or pe 
ments."®* A laboratory technician would illustrate an 
dominated by central-role elements, since a person's s 
pretty much a matter of simple technical performance, 
man or a business executive may find that all kinds o 
ments enter into the determination of his occupat 
personal appearance, manner of speaking, maybe ev 
lack thereof of his wife. Weinstock accordingly hypoth 
tively confirms with a sample of Hungarian- Americans- 
tity IS most tenuous in those situations in which peripf 
are dominant. 


**S. Alexander Weinstock, "Role Elements’ A Link Between Accultura 
Status," British journal of Sociotogy, 14yune, 1963); 144 - 1 49 , We 
Reia d 0 Acceierate Acculturation 
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WAY OF THE PEOPIE 

very term ethnic group suggests that an ethnic f 
iracterized in terms of a culture or life style thal 
ers of that group To be a Navaho or an Afrikar 
things, to adhere to a Navaho "way"^ or an A1 
ig and acting. 

great variability of these cultural ways among c 
; has been extensively documented in anthropc 
scientific studies of human behavior. This is the 
m Sumner's classic Folkways'^ and of Ruth Benei 
of Patterns of Culture. ^ 
of this variability is undoubtedly the result of the i: 
me another and of differential adaptations to env 
n these isolated locales. But it can also be shown 


n G Sumner, Folkways (Boston Ginn, 1906) 
enedct Pa te ns of Cu tu e New Yort Mento 1959 


Dv ng the Same gene a ter to y aid sub ected to ve 
a CO d t ons may de\,e op or ma nta n t ad t ona \ 
ent from one another. An extended study that ill 
he investigatton by an anthropologist and a sociol 
Mexico called "Rimrock."^ In one small area a 
nunities, each dominated by a different ethnic grou 
1 (often called "Anglo" in the Southwest), Morm 
"lean These communities vary sharply in the genei 
' that were of interest to the investigators They d 
' degree of individualism vs. concern for the welfar 
orporated in their ways of life. They also differ on 
that dominate the group's thinking, some ethnic gn 
ted," defining as their ideal the fullest possible de^ 
'ment of life, while others are "future-oriented," di 
nt of immediate pleasure m the interest of prep 
Variations in these cultural values had profound ir 
:ity of each group to deal with conditions in tf 
3nment that all the groups shared The Texan and M 
n contrast with the other three, were future-om 
. However, the life style of the Texans was much m 
hat of their Mormon neighbors so that, while the Te 
arested in projects to improve their future econom 
less able than the Mormons to get together on pr 
nplish this better future. 

mother sort of "community" with several coexist 
«nted, one can see the same kind of tendency for 
mediated by the perspectives provided by trad 
in a Veterans Administration hospital in New Yor 
that members of four ethnic groups — ^jewish 
icans, Italian-Americans, and "Old Americans" — d 
nds of "pain behavior," and that these behaviors 
era! cultural themes in the life style of each ethnic 
cans," a future-oriented group of patients, treat© 
ig signal to seek medical assistance, and they ex| 


ce Kluckhohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations tn Va/ue Oner) 
eterson, 1961). 

tborowsJcL People in Pain (San Francisco lossey-Bass 1 969' 


I the exp ess on was necessary to he p med ca peo 
nts. The jewsh pat.ents, though equa..y future oi 
id about their future state of health) were more pes 
;ity of medical people to make helpful diagnoses 
prone to express pain as a way of eliciting the sym 
;mbers of their families. The Italian-Americans, refh 
ted" theme in Italian culture, saw the suffering ar 
acitatton as spoiling their enjoyment of life (for exa 
eat good food). They complained loudly about the 
was done to relieve it, after which, in the words c 
ne very "sweet" patients. The Irish-Americans, like 
" were relatively quiet about their pain Their at 
icteristic stoicism in Irish culture whereby males 
ty by showing that they can "take it" when facec 
5 two studies just reviewed illustrate the fact that dif 
tyles may have many consequences for the soci, 
le who adhere to these life styles. Partly for this re 
inic life styles, how they differ and how they unde 
latter of interest to students of human behavior far bi 
5 specialist in the study of ethnic groups. 

:ULTURAT10N 

long as ethnic peoples live in isolation from one anc 
asual or intermittent contacts of the tourist or the f 
xpect that ethnic life styles, evolved over long years 
e rightness of "the way," will be maintained frc 
ation. When the outside contact becomes more per 
le who have inhabited a territory are invaded and 
dgn people, or when people of one ethnic group 
;ion of permanent residence in territories dominate 
>s, more radical changes in traditional life styles rr 
rhis adoption of alien ways, called the process < 
robably been the major focus of interest in the st 

e reason for this interest has been the frequent 
turation may have devastating consequences for tf 
: life style to fulfill the needs or desires of people 
this acculturating process. According to this view, i 
represented a de cate adaptat on of a peop e to tl 


;nce. \Ahef! anen Cdtturat traits are introduced, tht 
the preexisting integration of cultural elements. An 
cample, may have been seriously disorganized by t 
European cultural traits as the concept of private 
5 horse for transportation, the drinking of intoxica 
he use of firearms in the settlement of disputes,^ T 
ig grown up in a tribal way of life in which there is 
if meanings of different social experiences, is confu 
introduced to European life styles that he encoun 
employee in a South African diamond mine.^ 


ctivity of Acculturation 

e of the more obvious facts about the acculturat 
e is that only some of the alien ways of groups wi 
itact are adopted as ways of the group. Anthropo 
loted this selective tendency in the acculturation | 
'cultural diffusion" is more rapid with some cultur 
5.^ American Indians, for example, borrowed such 
ie of the horse for travel and of gunpowder for w, 
idopted European styles of religious or political be 
nation for this selective acculturation has been 1 
of different cultural items to an acculturating pe 
>ean firearms were enriching additions to traditiona 
!g possible an expansion on well-established patter 
re.® The more subtle aspects of European cultural v, 
dvious utility for the Indians. In addition to thi* 
pie of selectivity in acculturation, this section w 
less well-articulated principles, the outlines of whi 
’e from the extensive body of research on accult 
g specific ethnic groups. 


maior theme of most of the studies of the impact of whites on t 
; descnbed in Ralph Linton, (ed ), Acculturation in Seven At 
ster. Mass. Peter Smith, 1 963). 

'ing account of this situation is given in Alan Paton's novel. Cry, 
'ork- Scnbner, 1948) 

A Kroeber, Anthropology, rev. ed. (New York' Harcourt, Bra 
f-418 
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A promising approach to the matter of selective ; 
zes the problems of social adjustment of ethnic p 
1 proximity to members of other ethnic groups. India 
‘ United States and Canada, natives and Commonv 
I British Isles — in these and countless other situatior 
em is partly one of getting along by making whate 
in life style are necessary. If nothing else, linguistic 
les must find a common language for intergroup c 
ce these sorts of adjustments in intergroup or inter] 
to fall most heavily on the weaker parties to thi 
em is largely one of subordinate ethnic groups r 
tments to the life styles of dominant groups. At tl 
e in this chapter, it will be useful to keep in mind Li 
letween two kinds of ethnic group contact in the w 
'grant superordination, an invading ethnic group e 
ver the people in an invaded territory, typically su 
' to the status of colonial subjects, in these situatior 
em of the colonized is that of acting — or appea 
ler that will not bring down the wrath of the pov/e 
ase of indigenous superordination, members of 
! to a new country not as invaders, but as immij 
selves to the control of the "charter groups"’^ who 
dominance over the territory. The adjustment proble 
grants is likely to be that of adopting enough of the v 
blishment" to enable themselves to make a living, 
id a city, etc. 

5 se kinds of "adjustment" motives for accultura! 
tu ration of the more superficial or surface elements 
age, style of dress, and public "manners" of the doi 
;ed by the subordinate ones. Among Jews there 
iy, he doesn't look Jewish!" The fact is, however, tf 
(d Jews, or other ethnics, tend not to look ethnic {un 
5 racial basis to the ethnicity); nevertheless, they dc 
mts of ethnic life style in the matter of basic value 


ly Lieberson. "A Societal Theory of Race and Ethnic Relations." / 
V 26 Decern bee 961 -902 910 


;ssed in the privacy of relations with others of their 
iders are often unaware of these subtleties of unai 
yies and are surprised, for example, to learn that thi 
idian life style among a people who, to all appe 
turated," This lack of appreciation by outsiders of < 
:yle is sometimes used to argue, for example, that 
rstand "soul," or that only a Slavic-American can 
cityd^ 

smbers of a number of subordinate ethnic grouf 
incy toward a surface level of acculturation to m 
itage their relations with their ethnic "superiors " 
hite folks manner" affected by southern blacks to 
iites even though among themselves they ridiculi 
Jen Berghe, writing on acculturation among Africa 
m of native conformity to the ways of their cole 
■r of expediency, a conformity to specific norms wit 
;es in traditional values.’ 

curring as it often does at this surface level, such 
:ly produces "bicultural" individuals who can get a 
■ group by shifting their behavior when in one gr 
Mayer describes the African native who can affec 
n” and revert easily to traditional tribal ways wl 
nds.’’’ Likewise, McFee reports a pattern ofbehavic 


rhaftig and Thomas comment on the striking ignorance of mo 
ce in their state of a flounshing traditional Indian culture, an ij 
have acquiesced as a condition of tolerance for their continui 
aftig and Robert K Thomas, "Renaissance and Repression: The < 
\ction, blFebruary, l969)-42-48. 

cntical reaction to what is seen as a "Balkanization of politica 
hich one critic sees as implicit in such assumptions of the "new 
'A Fever of Ethnicity," Commentary, 53(June, 1972) 68-73 

Dollard, Caste and Class m a Southern Town (Garden City, N ’ 
; L van den Berghe, "Toward a Sociology of Africa," Social Fot 
I Mayer, Townsmen or Tribesmen Conservatism and the Pn 
uth Ainca City, 2d ed. (New York; Oxford University Press, 1 < 
iilar way the behavior of some Italian-Amencans tn Chicago wh 
leir neighborhood. While at work they are without much Itali. 
leir return from work they are "obliged to reassume their old w 
les. Social Order of the Slum Ethnicity and Territory in the 
■ity of Chicago Press, 1968b p 105 


feet ,nd4ans of Montana reta.n tnba. ways wh.^ 
'ing to acculturated white ways.''* Middle-class Me 
; Southwest reportedly attempt to develop the "be 
leaking both good English and good Spanish,''^ Lie 
ise of French Canadians in Montreal, how this bicul 
rpetuated over several generations.’® Although mo 
larn English as a second language in order to adjust t 
itions, those who learn English in this manner typic 
)f most ethnic groups in the United States, transmit t 
age to their children as a "first language"; rather, t 
of French as the primary language is maintained 
■ation.’^ 

Another basis for selective acculturation is the fac 
I ethnic ways can more easily be retained, because 
iir practice does not jeopardize the ethnic's accon 
nant culture pattern. American jews, for example, 
■aditional ritual observances (kosher food practice 
ith, etc,) are detriments to easy adjustment to ti 
1, and most such practices decline with accultur; 
>tions involve those religious observances that fit ea: 
I patterns. The increased celebration of Hanukkah, fi 
liy a minor Jewish holiday, reflects the ease with w 


:olm McFee, "The 150% Man, a Product of Blackfeet Accu 
apologist, 70{December, 1968).1096-n 03. On a similar them 
among adolescent boys on a Fox Indian reservation, see Steven 
iquakie Teenage Boys," American Anthropologist, 62(April, 1 

e Simmons, "The Mutual Images and Expectations of Anglo-Am 
:ans," Daedalus, 90<Spnng, 1961) 286-299 

ey Lieberson, "Bilingualism in Montreal A Demographic Analys 
•lology, 71 (July, 1965) 10-25 

nilar pattern for Mexican-Americans m San Antonio, Texas, is r 
"Language Maintenance Among Mexican-Americans," Inti 
arative Sociology, 11 (December, 1970):272-282; and for th 
, and Romansch-speaking peoples of Switzerland m Kurt Mays 
iguistic Equilibrium In Switzerland," American Sociological He 

ihali Sklare and Joseph Creenblum, Jewish Identity on the Sut 
Basic Books, 1967), chap 3; Sidney Goldstein and Calvin C 
cans Three Generations in a Jewish Community (Englewood 
96B chap 9 


)e re ated to he observance of Ch stmas by Arne 
her .ns.ance of th.s k.nd o adaptat on of r tua obs 
cultural patterns has been found in a Shoshone lndi< 
1 very ritualistic people, the Shoshoni have becon 
ng a number of their ritual events on the natior 
try, the Fourth of julyA^ 

Acculturation selectivity also arises from the fact 
bers are not equally exposed to all aspects of the 
: groups. Colonized people are exposed to a group 
ce a rather special breed in their countries of origi' 
first exposure to alien contacts are likely to be 
re officials or labor contractors. 

:ase of selective acculturation based on selective 
has been reported for a group of Navaho Indlai 
d States.^^ Navaho men, somewhat ironically in lig 
oy-Indian conflict, tend to affect cowboy dress ar 
ipate actively in rodeo events. This life style is, of 
tern subculture, sometimes referred to as "drugsto 
ho men seem to outdo whites in their interest in th 
sts that this is explainable by the severe isolation of 
he fact that, in their infrequent trips to town, the 
ling a rodeo or some other cultural event celebral 
/iid West. The Indians of the American West may 
iased view of white American life styles, just as ma 
nited States gain a slanted view of American life thrc 
‘ of Westerns among exported Hollywood films, 
extension of this tine of analysis should generate tf 
ethnic group members do experience a more intinr 
he day-to-day behavior of persons from other eth 
mental changes in life style will occur. This interp 
to the findings of a study of acculturation of Manda 


? and Creenblum, Jewish Identity, pp. 55-59, Coldstan and ( 
ans, pp. 201-203. 

5 Hams, "The White Knife Shoshoni of Nevada," in Linton (i 
American Tribes, pp, 108, 109. 

; F Downs, "The Cowboy and the Lady Models as a Deteri 
nation Among the Pmon Navajo " Kroeber An’hropokrgKs’ 
163 pp 53-67 


iT 4 te ways in a very baste feature of traditiona. .1 
lasis on interpersonal generosity Bruner found th 
nich there was a significant movement away fn 
osity, there was an intermarriage with a white p 
Indians who adhered to the traditional generosity e 
sed to such intimate acquaintance with an “outsic 

ations in Ethnic Acculturation 

lether an ethnic group preserves its traditional iifr 
y or selectively under the influence of contact v\ 
lusly a matter of great variation. This variation cai 
ning with two observations: ( 1 ) There is variatior 
ty in the degree to which ethnic groups are expeci 
: direction of the life styles of the dominant groups. ( 
ty there is variation in the tendency of different 
turate or to preserve traditional ways. These two di 
/ will now be examined. 

tions between societies. Whether or not an 1 

les change in the life styles of its members when ur 
intact with an alien culture depends partly on t 
lingness of the dominant groups to encourage as 
dinate ones, and partly on the capacity of the do 
ce these expectations. Gordon discusses this vari 
leting ideologies that have risen and fallen from pro 
ie history of the United States.^^ The ideology of / 
nds that all ethnic groups acculturate to the domii 
yie of the country. Cultural pluraHsm involves the 
: peoples will retain their traditional ethnic ways, 
agies derive partly from contrasting points of view i 
; for societal functioning. Dominant-group conk 
lative term to Angle-conformity that will cover 0 


3rd M Bruner, "Primary Group Expenence and the Process of A 
ithropohgist, 58(1956) 53-67. For a broad discussion of the e 
lian tnbes, as well as the reverse process of "Indianizatior" 
ed non-Indians, see A Irving Hallowell, "American Indians, \ 
of Transcutira‘ion " Current Anthropology -ffDecem 
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D ted by a V ew of soc ety that approaches the t 
can be on , one bas _ va ue system to wh ch a pe 
ensus is a vita! condition of societal existence, a 
1 control or constraint to insure that "deviant" w, 
iited. As an ideology, pluralism is most often adhe 
1 democratic view of society in which the mdividu 
ty have the freedom to pursue any life style thai 
ided it inflicts no harm on others), and in which 
the opportunity to be represented when decisions 
d social action^* 

m though most Americans conceive of their countr 
>^pectat!on of Anglo-conformity has been a recun 
nent of ethnic groups in the United States. This is 
I at the level of official policy by the legislation that 
^ration and, in the 1920s, set immigration quotas ; 
ig immigration from eastern and southern Europe, t 
jch peoples were less desirable because they were 
liable to Anglo-Saxon cultural ways Although tl 
the result of rigorous lobbying by groups with veste 
s, for example, were opposed to the importation 
re was broad popular support for this legislation. ^ 
acy a trend in the American mentality that surface 
1 century; a fear of the influence of "alien" ways ; 
nee of subversive conspiracies organized by thos 
‘ expectation of dominant group conformity is not I 
' kind of indigenous superordination experienced 
nited States and other countries. Similar variatio 


discussion of these contrasting viewpoints, see Pierre L van d 
nctionalism Toward a Theoretical Synthesis," American Soc 
ar, t963) 685-705. 

;eE Simpson andj M\\lony\ngex, Racial and Cultural MinonC 
& Row, 1972), pp, 114-123 

description of the large number of groups in opposition to 
iia, see Roger Daniels and Spencer 01 in, Jr (eds ), ttaasm in ( 
Ian, 1972), pp. 55-180 

trongly anttforeign sentiment that attended the not in Chicage 
' IS described m Stephan Thernstrom and Richard Sennett (eds ), 
feayj w the New Urban History (New Haven Yafe Unwe-- 
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I z ng m grat ons The p ob en for co on zers has b 
n ng suff c ent contro. of the natives to make po 
litation of the human and material resources of tf 
y, reflecting perhaps the democratic ethos of the coi 
ice of "indirect rule." Under this policy, the natives 
iintain their traditional life styles w'lth, for example, ( 
ative bodies that made and enforced the laws in ter 
traditions Dutch policy has been similar to th 
eas Spanish, Portuguese, and French policies have ' 
t effort to remake native life styles in the image ( 
lizers. Van den Berghe makes the point, however, tf 
fferences tend to have little effect on actual practici 
:h colonies in Africa were as "indirectly" ruled as 
British colonies in the Americas were as thorough^ 
ortuguese, French, and Spanish ones The cruci. 
Berghe believes, is that, in Africa, Europeans we 
vhelm the natives (except in South Africa), thus culti 
:ed as a matter of expediency. In the Americas, n 
quickly decimated by a combination of the whi 
ir and his diseases. Europeans therefore had the po' 
ation to impose their life styles on the natives. 
occasion, colonizers have vacillated in their polici 
les in conquered territories. The attitude of the Unit 
toward the native Indian population illustrates th« 
guous policy and of second and third thoughts abo 


anklin Frazier, Race and Culture Contacts m the Modern Wo: 
pp 191-202. 

e L. van den Berghe, "Racialism and Assimilation in Africa and t 
■n journal of Anthropology, 19(Winter, 1963):424~432 tt migl 
lese policy differences between Bntish and French colonialisi 
nee in actual practice in, for example, the West Indies, where tl 
ich Martinique contrast with the more pluralistic tendencies 
?s m the same area. Chester i. Hunt and Lewis Walker, Ethnic D] 
irsey Press, 1974), chap 7. 

decimation of native peoples has been shown to have occurre 
people of North America but also among the abonginal inhab 
lealand. A. Grenfell Price, White Settlers and Native Peoples I 
, 1 950), The devastating effect on the natives of one kind of "E 
the grim •rony of the observa*ton that what the Europeans brou 
Rzalion. 


ne of DO cy For f fty years or so after he pa 
ns and tbe.r conf nemen. to reservat ons, the Bu ea 
led a policy of administration that, while ostensibl 
lomy of Indians to five their own lives within the lirr 
;he United States, in fact operated to discourage Ind 
ake the Indians, in effect, wards of the governmi 
This policy of "deculturation"^'^ brought vigon 
sast of which came from those numerous America 
studied the Indian professionally and developed 
: role as "defenders of the traditionally Indian."^^ 1 
! American mentality asserted itself in the policies ir 
;r, President Franklin Roosevelt's appointee as Co 
\ffairs. These policies emphasized Indian cultural t 
opment of local communities to encourage more 
:areers within the Indian community. More recer 
2 conception of separate Indian reservations has c 
Anglo-conformists who claim that it is discriminate 
dians to limit their personal ambitions to the narro 
1 reservation.^^ As a consequence, a more or less 
irmination" of government administration of India 
ed. Most Indian leaders have been strongly opposi 
ralicy, seeing it as the latest in a long list of griev 
ican government in violation of treaty provisions wi 
; obverse of dominant-group conformity is seen in 
turating pressures are minimized because there is 
: group. For example, an ethnic group may mov 
on where there is either no population or a nati 


[:y McNickle, "Process of Compulsion: The Search for a Polic 
Aff&trs," American Mgena, 17(|uly, 19571:261-270. 

1 R. Kramer, The American Minority Community (New York 
pp. 189-212. 

ay L Wax, Indian Americans (Englewood Cliffs, N.| ■ Prentic< 

description of what was called a "new day for Indians/' see 
Uive Peoples, pp 41-58 

he exchange between Robert Manners and John Collier rep 
, Jr , The Emergent Native Americans (Boston’ Little, Brown, 
Indian Americans p 147 


or scatterea that accu turat on s no ssue for he n 
s notes that German m grants to Austra. a ,n the n, 
i no "Anglo" or other dominant group whose cultur 
adopted, so they had no choice but to set up es 
itions on Australian soilA^ Once British domination 
iver, later immigrant groups such as the Italians wer 
ressures to adopt these Anglo ways. In a study of i 
i United States who settled in the West rather tha 
, Rolle observed the similar point that Italians in 
relatively free from Anglo-conformity pressures, sc 
ited in the West for a relatively long time.'*” 
t all frontier situations are equally conducive to re 
group conformity. If members of an immigrant gn 
a broad frontier, they will be less able to import I 
Clazer thus contrasts the failure of German-Amei 
( of their scattered pattern of settlement) to establ 
V Germanies" in America and the relative success 
\mericans and of the Mormons in establishing sue 
other societies noted for their tolerance of ethnic 
ion may be one in which there are two or more i 
of which is able clearly to establish its right to prov 
iculturation of immigrant peoples. The well-known f 
iociety is probably related to the bicultural charactf 
dominant groups, English and French.'*^ Some cit 
5 are noted for having populations so ethnically he 
is really no one standard for the acculturation i 
rding to Glazer and Moynihan, this heterogeneity 
i of ethnic groups in New York City to "melt" intc 
yle.'*^ Similarly, in a study of Mexican-Americans 


X Borne, Italians and Germans in Australia (Melbourne: F. V( 
■ew F. Rolle, The Immigrant Upraised (Norman: University of 01 

lan Clazer, "Ethnic Groups in America: From National Culture to 
, Theodore Abel, and Charles H Page (eds.). Freedom and Cont 
fork; Octagon Books, 1964), pp. 15&-173 
ony H Richmond, "Immigration and Pluralism in Canada," tn 
V, 5(Fall, T969}:5-24. 

an Clazer and Daniel P, Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Po 
Press 1970 


na It s suggested that one reason for the ack of a< 
c group s the c ty s po yg ot m xture of ethn c p 
ulics, blacks, Puerto Ricans— indeed almost ever 
; Anglo-Saxon Protestants who are so often ch; 
tders of Anglo-conformity.'*'* 


itions between ethnic groups. Any generalizat 
)r dominant group conformity in a given socieP 
ely qualified by the fact of variation between th 
)s in that society. By way of explanation of these di1 
ine three kinds of variables — exposure, sensitivity 


?ure. Acculturation assumes a degree of contac 
les with diverse life styles, whether this contact invi 
•esence or less direct hearsay stories that are told 
cultures. It must be noted, however, that even peo| 
ical means at hand to be informed about the way 
36 isolated from actual effective contacts. Several 
:h isolation are described below. 

It, ethnic groups who might provide the model fa 
groups may deliberately conceal basic features of tl 
feet, intended or unintended, of preventing their in 
istance, the relatively few well-educated Afncai 
y or former colony may find a high degree of excf u; 
intimate contact with colonists of higher status, 
jiveness is symbolized, for example, among the Frt 
of Dakar, Senegal, who found ways of segregatin 
dusive parts of the city.'**’ 


I Samora and Richard Lamanna, "Mexican-Americans in a Mi 
iE Rscia/ and Ethnrc Relations, 2nd ed (NewYor 

pp 230-242 

:ijper, An African Bourgeoisie. Race, Class and Politics m Sout. 
niversity Press, 1965). 

Mercier, "The European Communitv of Dakar," in Pierre L 
Social Problems of Change and Conflict (San Francisco Char 


:ond ethn c groups mav d scourage the r own acc 
by so at ng themse.ves .n some degree rrom coi 
ie thetr own group. The development of enclav 
ng to maintain an “old country" life style can part!' 
asis.'*^ Even more clearly, radical religious sects (in 
Amish, Hutterites, and Mormons, for example) ma 
1 their children from the acculturating influence 
: schools in their areas Sometimes these sects 
DUS conflict with people from the dominant culti 
ict depending somewhat on whether dominant grc 
■al pluralism prevails in the area.'^® If forced to ma 
turating forces, these groups tend to limit the conci 
Die."*® Thus, Hutterites in the United States and Can 
:isfymg government education requirements by mi 
school" alongside the ethnically oriented "German 
;ain a tight rein on the English teacher's relations w 
ipless "school marm" become a source of corruptii 

I 50 

rd, apart from any specific intention of such isolati 
ion of ethnic group members may minimize contac 
oncentration of Chinese-Amerlcans in the laundry 
ibed as having an isolating effect on the laundryr 
5 him in contact with non-Chinese only in the sterec 
ashee" relation of customer and small business ov 


ler, The American Minority Community, pp, 79, 30 

iearch of a Huttente colony for a congenial environment, whici 
Canada and Mexico successively, and are now looking for 
:a, IS described in Harry L Sawatzky, They Sought a Country 
fomta Press, 1971 ) 

he "bending" of Hutterite rules under the pressure for Anglo-c 
"Controlled Acculturation A Survival Technique of the Hutteni 
'Review, 17(June, 1952)'331-340 

A. Hostetler and Gertrude £. Huntington, The Hutterites m 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967), pp. 98-100, John W Benne 
Mto, Calif Stanford University Press, 1967), p 101. 

C, P. Siu, "The Isolation of the Chinese Laundryman," in E 
\ \ Bogue (eds ), Contributions to Urban Sociofogy (Chicago 
1 964). pp 429-442 


gang emp oym‘=‘nt of Mex can Amer cans as m ; 
k nds o. emp.ovment has had such an so at ng e 


'tivity. As any frustrated professor knows who ex| 
iding and lecture material only to discover that the 
exposure is a necessary but not a sufficient condit 
ion, there must be a sufficient level of motivatior 
fication with the learning process, 
imbers of many ethnic groups maintain a greater I 
'ays of their ethnic group than with the new ways 
exposed. A number of observers of efforts to teach 
:ts of middle-class Anglo-Saxon life styles to Ami 
/ations have noted this kind of resistance to acculti 
err in attributing educational backwardness to the 
in the homes of Indian children when, in fact, their 
1 cultural heritage to which the Anglo school curr 
y irrelevant.^ 

servers of acculturation among immigrant groups tc 
often commented on the variation in degree of rec 
iglo-conformity. One factor in this variation can 
snt intentions of ethnic groups in immigrating to th 
)ther country. Some, like the Jews, Armenians, and 
jty," have "burned their bridges behind them" 
ion of ever returning to their countries of origin,® 
IS, Greeks, Poles, and French Canadians in "Yankee 


ard Broom and Eshref Shevky, "Mexican-Americans in the Uni 
il Differentiation," Sociology and Social Resesrch, 36(January- 

ianadian Indians, see A. D Fisher, "White Rites Versus Indian 
ember, 1969) 29-33, and Charles W, Hobart, "Eskimo Educi 
■' Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, 7(Febru< 
:an Indians, see Robert V, Dumont, Jr , and Murray L Wax, "Chi 
e Intercullural Classroom," Human Organization, 28(Fal!, 
A Chadwick, "The inedible Feast," in Howard M. Bahr, Bru 
C. Day (eds ), Native Americans Today (New York: Harpe 
15. 

loyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American 
Yale University Press, 1945), p, 106. 


□ ans nBur ngton Vermont ta an Amercansgi 
s n New York C.ty,*^ the Ch.nese .n Ca.iorn.a 
least Asia, the Irish in Britain^® and the Mexican-, 
[go, Indiana,®^ maintain a "sojourner" attitude towa 
ew country. Since they intend eventually to return t 
in the case of some Italian-Americans) "settle the 
back home,*’ these people are little concerned if th 
ed by the strangers among whom they live, 
other source of continued sensitivity to "back horn 
ontinuous influx in some immigrant situations of 
:ultu rated members of the particular ethnic grou 
il of Puerto Ricans in New York City or of Mexii 
' parts of the United States furnishes members of th 
recurring reminders of life styles in their countries 


r. The likelihood that members of ethnic groups \ 
e styles of the dominant ethnic groups in their area i 
e relative statuses of the ethnic groups in questi 
;ance to adopt alien ways is based on a sense of 
own ethnic group. The haughty disdain of Europe 
primitive" ways of the natives is a striking examp 
d States had attained political independence frc 
’ Britons thought of Americans as inferior "colot 


L. Anderson, We Americans (New York. Russell and Russell, 
3h Lopreato, Italian Americans (New York; Random House, 1 
5h P. Fitzpatrick, Puerto Rican Americans (Englewood Cliff' 

mberof references to soujoumer attitudes of "overseas Chinese' 
specific contrast of the attitudes toward immigration of Chii 
nia may be found in Stanford M. Lyman, "Contrast in the Cor 
nese and Japanese in North America," Canadian Review c 
j/ogy, 5(May, 1963)51-67. 

Archer Jackson, The Irish in Britain (London. Routledge and 
ara and Lamanna, "Mexican Americans in a Midwest Metropi 
eato, Italian Americans, p. 32 

atrick, Puerto Rican Americans; Samora and Lamanna, "Me 
St Metropolis." 


Berth century Br sh mm grants to the United Stati 
of the Amer cans to be .00 un Br t sh to be wo 
[!on,®^ 

the other extreme are ethnic groups of derogated 
g enough to undergo acculturation, find that their ; 
nant-group ways expose them to ridicule and r 
V Shoshoni Indians are more successful than the I 
tiuiring the life style of a cowhand on an Anglo-i 
Ihoshoni are thought by the Anglos to be more o 
thus Shoshoni are more readily accepted for ra 
el to this situation is found in Canada, where the ac 
‘ Eskimo population are better received than are tl 
e, largely, it seems, because the Eskimos are able t 
ct from the "Euro-Canadian" community.*^ 

; reaction to such rejection by the dominant grot 
sive reversion to traditional ethnic group ways as a 
'ounds of rejection. A study of several different 
nts at the University of California, Los Angeles, f 
status of the country of origin was an important fac 
se students toward American life. Those who expi 
zens of "inferior" countries developed hostile att 
d States that made their acculturation more unliki 
he same vein, Hannerz suggests that the "soul" orn 
lacks IS a reaction to the numerous rebuffs blacks s 
ites Thought to be a life style attainable only by t 
uperior style that assures the unsuccessful black I 
ssful. If rejection of acculturation has this kind of t 


and T. Berthoff, British Immigrants in Industrial America, 17 
d Universtty Press, 1953), pp. 135-140. 

DP K Tefft, "Task Expenence and Intertribal Value Differeno 
ition," Social Forces, 49(lurre, 1971), 604-61 4. 

rt J Dryfoos, Jr , "Two Tactics for Ethnic Survival. Eskimo and 
ry, 1970)51-54 

;rd T. Morns, The T^yccluray Mirror (Minneapolis Universib 

lannerz, "The Rhetonc of Soul Identification in Negro Sod 
153-465 


at most of the exc.us.veness of i.fe sty.es among si 
IS originated in an earlier situation in which ethnic 
g to acculturate to another life style, have been "b 
oped the resolve not to repeat the mistake of atte 
ways 


ITALIZATION 

hough the purity of ethnic life styles is often dimtnisf 
culturation, sometimes it happens that ethnic grc 
:ion of greater concern with the maintenance or 
ional life style. Since these movements usually t 
on to a period of acculturation, they may be caf 
iments, attempts to recapture some of the traditiona 
once taken so much for granted. Some of the 
.lizations has been discussed in the previous chap 
l-generation return." However, such revitalizations 
d to the behavior of third-generation immigrants, a 
e m observing such recent developments in the Ur 
ved interest of blacks in "black culture," of Am 
n traditions, of Chicanos in "La Raza." 
e acculturation, revitalization is a process that te 
tive in those traits that are emphasized in the reviva 
is" or subsections of an ethnic group develop a 
ion, they often must choose among several rath 
ions. For instance, the recent Pan-Indian revitali. 
as the symbol of what is Indian the war-bonneted 
lams Indian — even though many tribes had no trad 
that way of life Perhaps it is because of the ror 
n type in the lore of the dominant society that Ind 
ighly honorable mode! as a symbol of a tradition th 
the case of both the American Indian and the blac 
ibly be said in fairness that most of the member 
)s have no direct knowledge of the "tradition" the 


h Linton, "Nativistic Movements," American Anthropologist, 
‘ndtan Ame^kan'^ p t49 


ecalls the recurnng joke about the Indian tribe that 
;nce and, when asked to do so by a visitor, mu 
ologiSt's earlier ethnographic account of this traditi 
expected role, perhaps, for the "defender of the tra 
thought he was studying natives for the benefit of s 
;lf the tribe's own chronicler Likewise it would seei 
lacks have more than the vaguest notion of the co 
"Afro" culture with which their own life style is bi 
ilch points up the fact that revitalization may be 
tion of the ethnic past of a group. The filter of time f 
I ethnic person who is proud of his or her heritage b 
slightly the dead heroes being honored, 
w and why do revitalization movements occur? Usi 
/ing a period of serious disorganization resulting fi 
an by a group. A typical case is the formation o1 
jn, which centered around the vision of a Sene 
some Lake who, apparently in a drunken frenzy, n 
)ernatural messages commanding Indians to give l 
as the use of intoxicants and to return to a purifi 
The Ghost Dance religion, which swept in tw 
■rn tribes in the 1870s and again in the 1890s, 
ige of renunciation of white ways. The new relig 
widespread among those tribes that had experience 
turation to white ways and the most severe disrupt 
life styles.^’ 

Dther explanation, which involves more subtle psyc 
ns, is Mason's view that the acculturating native in < 
jjected to a disillusioning process of "betrayal" 
?rn ways on the implicit promise of personal adva 
iltimately that his Western mentors no longer beli 
ire espousing for him.^^ This leads the acculturated 


, Indian Americans, pp. 136-138 

3rd Barber, "Acculturation and Messianic Movements," Amei 
d( 1941)- 6 63-669 A more recent study similarly indicates that 
isured, for example, by the loss of the buffalo as a cultural res 
'nee of those Plains Indian tribes in which the Ghost Dance f 
, "Revitalization Movements and Social Structure; Some Quani 
alR 4tX|ijne, 975y389-«)1 


£d the b,ack Amencan d.s,„usToned w.uh 
; behalf — to launch a "search for a pei 
late in "traditionalist" movements that rr 
the ethnic past, such as the fantasies oi 
hat blacks are descended from Islamic c 
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CHAPTER 3 

ETHNIC 

COMMUNITY 


Ethnic groups, like any other kind of human grouping, 
from a perspective that emphasizes the quality of re 
group members. In our understandable preoccupatio 
relations — what happens, for instance, when black m 
meets Gentile — we are sometimes prone to forget tha 
interesting to understand some reasons for the great 
which people relate to their ethnic peers The sociol 
community seems to provide a good starting point 1 
ethnic intragroup relations A human community, eti 
involves at least two major notions about what constiti 
(a) a degree of unity among community members, refli 
comradeship and, often, feelings of hostility toward 
communities; and (b) a strong self-sufficiency in the li 
members, that is, a dependence of community memb? 
and a relative independence from agencies outside 
community. 

These features of a human community represent c 
found n vary ng degrees among d fferent groups of ] 


) seems to fulfill all the criteria of community if 
3d stringently On the other hand, no ethnic grou 
and self-sufficiency that it has none of the featun 
: community is thus a variable, and the sociologic 
leralizing about those conditions that encourage or 
ty relationships among members of an ethnic grot 


NIC UNITY AND CLEAVAGE 

here is a tendency — as we shall discuss in Chapt 
s groups in contact with one another to establish i 
3 and subordination between themselves, there sh< 
3ndency for members of an ethnic group to be drav 
)f their common persecution or by their common 
:ed front to maintain their dominance. This expecta 
liliar sociological principle: that outgroup conflict 
up solidarity.' Benjamin Franklin gave classic expre 
^ for cohesion in time of crisis: “We must all hang 
alt hang separately." On this consideration, we she 
up feeling among peoples who nourish long histor 
example, European Jews for many generations, or 
;heir grievances arising from unfulfilled treaties with 
('ise, people with a long history of colonial domia 
1 , would be expected to feel strong solidarity as a 
te man's burden." 

It the matter of differential ethnic solidarity is more 
; illustrated in the case of American Jews. Lewin d 
m of feelings of Jewish people toward one anoth 
le of “self-hatred," as evidenced by the fact, for ex 
h people feel uncomfortable in the presence of oth( 
y perceive the latter's behavior as somehow "o 
of “identification" of Jews with their Jewishness . 
ve or negative feelings toward fellow Jews found n 
le with a strong Jewish consciousness had negativ 


! Simmel, Conflict, trans by Kurt H Wolff and 7he Web ofCi 
ihard Bendix (Glencoe, III.; Free Press, 1 955), see also Lewis A 
/a/ Conflict (Glencoe, 111 ■ Free Press, 1956) 
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e je vs but a so that there was even a s ght pos 1 1 
!enjew,sh ,den..i.catiOn andant.-Sema,cfee.,ngs.^ .ni 
nitic" feelings have also begun to emerge in the stati 
tntry, it has been noted, the early arrivals experienci 
ewish solidarity by virtue of the extreme threat to the 
VVith some degree of "normalization" of life in tf 
r, there has developed increased hostility between, f 
European and of non-European {mostly North Africa 
imilar findings of negative or ambivalent attitudes tov 
e been reported for other "persecuted" ethnic grou| 
;dom of Ruanda, numerically dominant Hutu peopi 
ally dominant Tutsi the view that the Tutsi monopc 
er human qualities and the Hutu most of the wors 
ying American Negroes have developed a substan 
ic preference. Earlier findings showed, for example 
I preferred white rather than black dolls when given tf 
nt evidence has indicated a change in this pattern, ; 
n to prefer black dolls, reflecting, perhaps, the impj 
ck is beautiful" theme in this ethnic group.^ Whe 
inue to see themselves as occupying a derogated sta 
quite realistic views of the value imputed to their eth 


iti AdeJson, "A Sfudy of Minority Croup Aufhontanamsm," in ^ 
Social Patterns of an American Croup (Glencoe, III . Fre 

I T Shuval, "Emerging Patterns of Ethnic Strain In Israel," Soa 
323-330, Percy Cohen, "Ethnic Group Differences m Israel," Rac 

Mason, Patterns of Dominance (New York, Oxford Universif 


or example, Mary Elien Goodman, Race Awareness in Young Cf 
Addison-Wesley, 1952) In a simrlar way, Indian children on an i 
lown these feelings of infenonty in their preference for white ov< 
ostaff, Wilda Calloway, andjoanne Nixon, "Racial and Cultural Id 
an Indian Children," Pfiy/on, 34(December, 1973 ): 368~377 


I Hraba, "The Doll Technique: A Measure of Racial Ethnocentri 
V 1972) 522-S27 For another indication of changed intragrc 
in this case a group of black college students who placed a h 
■ tbanon "white Protestants," see Craig K. Polite, Raymond Cc 
man, Ethnic Croup Identification and Differentiation," fournafo 
uary 1974M49-150 


lan and Nahlrny report that there is a tendency amt 
reign languages in the United States to rate Frer 
lan as the more honored foreign languages, and r 
age they teach, if other than one of these three, in a 
languages.® 

f-hatred— or some milder variant of this attitude — ' 
enough how many ethnic group members feel to 
cs There is certainly enough variability in this f( 
arn with those factors or conditions that give rise to 
des of ethnic group members toward their peers 
;hes to this problem have emphasized the various 
;tionalism that have caused disunity in some ethni 
?se sources of cleavage will now be discussed. 


ie-Country Factionalism and Immigran 

a unity that one might expect in an ethnic group 
rprivilege they share as immigrants in another cour 
jy the importation of home-country factional feelir 
situation. Various Asian groups in Africa — Indiar 
occupied a precarious middle position of being di< 
natives and the European colonizers. However, a 
s out in writing about Indians in Africa, there is a st 
idian community that reflects a microcosm of Indi 
such that "common victimization and stigmat 
gh to draw people together."* Similarly, the contet 
following World War I of the nation of YugosI 
on between Croatian-Americans who favored un 
and those who advocated an independent Croat 
2 effect of home-country factionalism on immigrant 
best be seen at its extreme, when the country c 


a A Fishman and Vladimir C Nahirny, "The Ethnic Croup Scho 
inance," m Joshua A Fishman, et al , Language Loyalty m t! 
. Mouton, 1966), pp. 92-136 

! L van den Berghe, "Asians in East and South Africa," m van i 
ity (New York’ Basic Books, 1970), pp 276-303 

"ge J Prpic, "The Croatian Immigrants in Pittsburgh," in John 
fxperjence m Pennaylvama (Lewisbura. Pa-i Bucknell Univei 


1 zat ons had the r major nf uence n the past an 
cance to younger apanese Amer cans s that .hey s 
c at which the principal attraction is a plentiful supp 
;oda water. 

nore familiar case in the United States is that of I 
have tended to be acutely aware of the differences 
ig themselves. At the broadest level, there is a 
North Italians have made between themselves, w 
le-class educated bearers of the "classic" Italian cr 
1 Italians, whom they see as ignorant peasantry 
age goes much further than this, however. Italian r 
icterized by the notion of campaniHsmo, the vi( 
into a world of strangers when he moves outside t 
e church bell of his home village Although thes 
5 are now "hardly more than a memory among 
mens,"’® they persisted long enough, in Lopreato's ^ 
lopment among Italian-Americans of as much politi 
t have expected in places like New York City, ' 
isented so large a part of the population.’® 
interesting contrast can also be found in the degree 
cal origins held by white and black southerners wl 
irthern American cities White southerners — often 
entiated "hillbilly" element by the native nortf 
I differentiated associations with fellow Kentuckians, 
blacks who move to northern cities show far less te 
eir state of origin; rather, their origin is seen as mor 


7 H L, Kitano, /apanese-Amerkans- The Evolution of a Subcult 
’rentice-Hall, 1969), p 94 

North vs. South Italian cleavage was, for example, stnkingly di‘ 
wich Village area during the 1920s. Caroline Ware, Creenwic 
York Harper & Row, 1965). 

ph Lopreato, Italian Americans (New York; Random House, 1 
reato, Italian Americans, p 15 

:er and Moynihan similarly indicate a lack of political power o 
aut they attribute this political retardation to a slightly differen 
s, as opposed to Irish, to rise rapidly from lower to middle 
n Clazerand Daniel P. Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot (Car 
1963). 
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as IS the “soul" life style that tends to prevail ai 
and south.^' Thus is laid the basis of a unified “b 
lut the inhibiting effects of differentiated regions c 
other interesting contrast has been suggested betv 
orientations of Itaiian^Americans and black Amer 
ibed a set of “communicative devices" employed 
on Chicago's West Side that indicate a new kind c 
: group: a language and a personal style that are ( 
uiar neighborhood without much connection to tr 
lean or Italian-American communities^^ Blacks t 
ilitan in their life styles, employing a language o 
iderstood by almost any other black m the countr 
‘r sensitivity to fads and fashions in the wider comn 
the same way, Williams has commented on the ti 
5 to identify themselves with a general “black comi 
Is local community limits. A symptom of this cosm 
ncy, reported by Williams, for blacks to prefer a vi 
)!ack players over a hometown team with white pl< 
requently pointed out, “black community" in the 
weaknesses, the provincialisms that have retar 
g other groups do not seem a major problem in i 


ree of Acculturation 

e of the more universal sources of cleavage witi 
from the differences in the degree of acculturatio 
jers to the life styles of the dominant groups. The r 


cosmopolitanism of the black community in Washington, D ( 
■z, Sau/side Inquiries into Ghetto Culture and Community \ 
iity Press, 1969). 

Id D. SuttJes, The Social Order of the Slum (Chicago' Univer 

similar analysis, see Hannerz, Soulside. 

T M. Williams, Jr , Strangers Next Door (Englewood Cliffs, N,] ' 
There may be a parallel sense of "white communit/' among sp 
mple, in the reluctance of white fans to support black-dommat 
:ision was made to reduce the number of black players on the 1 
ai Basketball Association, the head coach of the team was quot 
IS are stmpJy not fitefested m paymg to see an ah Stack team ar* 
annot support IB Harry Edwards The Socrofogy of Sports H 


: members tend to be ashamed of the "primitiv 
:ulturated peers. Blacks in the cotton-miil town of K 
escribed as being divided fundamentally between t 
he "unrespectable,” respectability being defined l< 
le-class white standards.^* Members of an outcast 
ta, who are more acculturated to middle-class Ja 
imbarrassed by the ways of their more traditio 
Middle-class Mexican-Americans tend to hold t 
jtypes of lower-class Mexicans that are held by 

me group members with more positive attitudes t( 
life styles reserve some of their bitterest epithe 
)uts/' who are seen as adopting dominant group w< 
to be gained for themselves. Black loyalists casi 
'' among them; American Indians, who have ad; 
to acculturated Indians as "Uncle Tomahawks." 
; of derision are sometimes found. For example, an ; 
jrred to as an Oreo cookie — black on the outside, w 
irly, the ardently Chinese among Chinese-Americar 
more acculturated kinsmen as bananas— yellow on 
e inside. The author has likewise heard some !ndi. 
!" in their attitudes referred to as apples, 
ethnic group that is aggressively seeking impre 
s especially subject to this sort of cleavage. Amerir 
example. According to a common interpretation o 
e in America, Jewish immigrants were forced into 
tained high ambitions for an improved status for the 
especially through the route of better education.^' 
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I Herfjerg efers to the prol d 


; extent that the r ch dren tended to acqu re wea i 
cpense of gett ng a reputat on for be ng over y amb 
bird generation^ hoping to dispel this bad reputal 
■d imitating the "tasteful" life style of their Gentile 
jy "made it" in prestige termsd° Part of the maki 
;ted m a status-conscious move from a Jewish gh( 
D a suburb where jews live an acculturated life st 
asize their "Jewishness," thus enabling them to g 
itance by Gentiles. The difficulties in this tactic of : 
ne apparent in the much accelerated exodus of je' 
/ing World War It. In a study of the midwestern 
’ Ringer found a pattern of rejection of the recent! 
who had been established in the community for 
;re were several related reasons for this re|ection of 
Jewish residents. One was that the old-timers wer 
while the newcomers were from southern and ( 
on that mirrored the familiar prejudice of native A 
1 "old immigration" from northern and western E 
latthe newcomers, city bred and perhaps new to ai 
yies that were more those of the urbanite and nc 
of a more mellowed suburban style (some of "tho 
ibed as wearing scanty or flashy clothing more app 
1 than to "Lakeville") Finally there was the objectf 
/s moving in,^^ the fear being that the community 
’Jewish" community, with attendant loss of prestig 
in an ethnically integrated community. All of these 
single point: the old timers' fear of losing the delic; 
n status acceptance by Gentiles built up over a lo 


1 R Kramer and Seymour Leventman, Children of the CUded 
Yale University Press, 1961) 

tmin B Rmger, The Edge of Friendliness (New York: Basic B( 
din 0\Aze^ , American Judaism, rev ed. (Chicago University of 
;ms to be one symptom of anxiety about changes in comp 
Umate the rapidity of the change that is taking place. Thus, mo 
liphia overestimated the number of blacks on the force, perha| 
d of anxiety William M Kephart, "Negro Visibility/’ iTtmer/ca/: 
;ust, 1 954) 462-467 It might be suggested, by extension, that 
le overest mated the deg ee of this ew sh nflux n o he 


living in the community. The negative feelings 
rd the new arrivals can probably be evoked for 
mbenng or imagining their feelings toward some si 
has kept them from some personal triumph. Tf 
batross of one's unacculturated ethnic peers may w 
ne reverse feeling against the ethnic "traitors" wh 
sold out the collective interest for their priva 

riTUTIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND DI 

titutions are those established procedures in a con 
socially approved mechanisms for the satisfactior 
s. Familiar examples are the institutions of the f. 
Dmy, religion, government, recreation, medical c 
these areas represent vital human needs, we can 
inly most human beings of whatever ethnic group 
set of institutional mechanisms in each of these ar 
:onception, community represents the level of soc 
1 all the basic institutions are maintained for the 
bers. Social units such as military garrisons or colk 
ly not communities because there is at least one a 
eing provided by that unit. 

' ethnic groups constitute communities in this se 
■cut answer to this question because there is consii 
ig ethnic groups. On the one hand, there are ethni 
saracterized by what Breton calls institutional cot 

nstitutional completeness would be at its extreme \ 
lie community could perform all the services reqi 
jers. Members would never have to make use of 
or the satisfaction of any of their needs, such as 
'ood and clothing, medical care, or social assistar 
:ontemporary North American cities very few, if an 
lities showing full institutional completeness can I: 

ting the validity of Breton's "few if any" point £ 
ileteness, it can still be observed, as Breton does, I 


nond Sreton. "Institutional Completeness of Ethnic Commun 
s of mmrgrants Am^tesn Jou nat oi Soctoiogy 7 


jility in the degree to which different ethnic groi 
erne" of institutional completeness. In analyzing thi 
to be two major strategies. One strategy would 
n's procedure of taking a sample of members of 1 
IS in Montreal and obtaining data to show which 
" or "low" in overall institutional self-sufficiency, 
strated by the kind of analysis immediately follow! 
only two institutional areas here; however, many 
be treated in this fashion From these two areas w( 
generalizations we can about the conditions that 
,ge ethnic self-sufficiency. 


riage 

mage as a social institution deals with the regulatioi 
le attendant concomitants of cohabitation of mer 
: group would be "institutionally complete" in t 
: group was able to provide spouses or other sex 
jer drawn exclusively from other members of the 
St ethnic groups show a strong preference for endi 
1 one's ethnic group — and more or less resistanci 
jutsiders. American Jews are an example of an ethr 
is a deep fear for "Jewish survival" arising from in 
with Gentiles. The troubling thought to many is, < 
1 next generation be thoroughly Jewish in identity 
iwish parent? More disturbing still, How much Jewi 
d on by "half Jewish" parents to their children?^ 
he ethnic situations that usually capture the attenti 
t is, immigration movements in which the newcoi 
:o the native population, and colonizing movemt 
omers are dominant over the native population — tl 
ige and other sexual relations to ethnically endo 
to be a serious problem. Ethnic migrations of eitf 
adventurous affairs, at least in the pioneer phases c 
to attract primarily males. As a result, there ha 


America's Jews, chap. 6. 


lanced sex ratio (proportion of males to females). ' 
ion on the sexual relations of ethnics has tended 
es for colonizing peoples and for subordinate imn 
lonists have, by definition, established a relation of 
ative peoples of the colony, and the shortage of w 
lists has tended to be solved by the colonial mi 
ans with native women, a situation that native men f 
o prevent. Thus, a practice that is a "solution'" 
le becomes a problem for the colonized- native 
il access to women of their own ethnic kind who 
age or concubinage with colonizing men. 
he shortage of women in frontier colonizing situa 
c miscegenation, other factors influence the degr 
incy is carried out. For instance, the rate of inter 
irita! sexual contact between European colonizers 
en (and slave women) was much higher in Central ai 
in North America.^® The difference lies partly in th 
patterns in the two areas: the English in North Amei 
agriculturalists and more often with wives, while 
guese, who dominated South and Central America 
;rs, traders, miners, and other adventurers. But, as 
may have been another factor at work: the tradit 
nglish family as compared with that of the Iberian 
Portuguese husbands tended to have mistresses, a p 


he very high ratio of males to females in the Japanese immigratic 
:um of this century, see Petersen, p 196. 
mmrgrants to the United States at about the same time, it is si 
123 malefof every 100 female immigrants. Ernest Rubin, "The I 
I to the United States," Annafs of the American Academy c 
e, 367(1966);! 7. 

practice has, of course, been responsible for the production of 
^ ethnic ancestry: the Meti children of European and native Indi 
3u population of Malaysia (descendants of Malay natives and Ch 
ired" population of South Africa, etc. 

?ivers thus indicated that even today "intermarriage is not regi 
■merica. Julian Pitt-Rivers, "Race, Qilor, and Class m Central Am 
'/us, 96{Spnng, 1967)542-559. 

N. Degler, Neither B/ack Nor White (New York: Macmillan, 


ves accustomed to patr arena dom nance and a do 
t.ed extramar ta nvo vements for rnen but not 
,h wife, by contrast, was much more powerful if nc 
al relation In the American South, lower-class w' 
old lady would raise hell" if she knew or suspe 
/ement, especially w'ith a black woman. It may 
ica, marriage and/or sexual relations between Eure 
iians were largely confined to. (a) large southern p 
e upper-class position could withstand the pressu 
ind their wives, and ib) the trappers and traders c 
nld" stage, when there was much miscegenation h 
ind Indian women, as well as other kinds of "lawle 
women arrived in large numbers was the West ci\ 
accurately, domesticated), 
n of subordinate immigrant groups were not, of cc 
a solve their woman shortage by sexual relations w 
nant indigenous groups. An occasional Italian-Ame. 
h or other success might hope to marry an "Ar 
[round who was willing to have a husband of infer 
iss standing was favorable. But a typical male of r 
realistically hope for one of the following: 

-le might hope to obtain a wife from his own ethnic i 
'horn he had his eye on before he left or who coulc 
=ndly intermediaries in the home country. In a stu 
lada, Kosa shows that this tactic could work well o 
lad good contacts with friends and relatives in Hun; 
!h wealth or other social standing to be attractive t' 
night be willing to emigrate if she could obtain a 
nada.**’ The impecunious and those isolated fro 
cts in the country of origin — and emigration may f 
ive of just these kinds of persons — were relativt 
g spouses from back home. Another condition inhil 
le the hostility of the host country to the importatior 
circumstances. The publicity in the United State 


lato, Italian Amweans, p 123 

Kosa, Land of Choice the Hungarians in Canada (Toronto 
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ice by Japanese men of bringing in "picture brides" 
found for them by agents in japan — was a factor i 
of further Japanese immigration/^ The immigratior 
IS must have similarly frustrated the hope of many 
lern or eastern European origin of bringing bride 
try 

Unable to develop more permanent sexual liaisons 
wn ethnic group, the immigrant man in such situal 
;xual contacts to the few women of his ethnic grot 
ostitutes The prevalence, for example, of Japanese 
Coast of the United States when first-generation Jap 
aminated can be explained in terms of the inabiliP 
tese men to import wives from Japan As a resi 
mely high ratio of males to females among Japam 
nca This situation must have been all the more 
in the same area in light of Lyman's observation 
much more likely than the Chinese to "sojourn 
g their temporary residences in an "overseas" lot 


cation 

e schooling of ethnic group members is often as 
lonal an issue within an ethnic group as it is betweei 
:he wider society. The fact is understandable whe 
much people depend on their schools to build the ki 
s prized in that society. Ethnic groups may have thei 
icter that are somewhat at odds with the preva 
nant society As we noted in an earlier discussion t 
such as the Hutterites, the question of who educa 
—the Hutterites themselves or educational agent 
ty — may become a major issue between the ethr 
nant society. Educational autonomy for ethnic g 
Ely demanded, and frequently resisted. The willingr 


rsen, /apanese-AmGricans, pp 43, 44 
rsen, /apanese-Americans, p. 196 

ford M Lyman, "Contrasts in the Community Organization of 
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i to encourage or inhibit ethnic education, and th 
iinic groups to maintain an ethnically exclusive instr 
nsiderable variability, however, 
e differential tolerance for ethnic educational autor 
irful groups in a society is one such area of variabili 
inic group members themselves or of people in the 
that there is relative indifference to the inclusion o 
f-fledged "citizens” of the country, there may bi 
the education of ethnic group children to the el 
;se residents in such southeast Asian countries i 
/sia furnish good examples of such attitudes.**® Be 
er” attitude of nonpermanent residence outside Cl 
!se, there has been a tendency for Chinese childre 
1 exclusively Chinese schools. Sometimes, howevi 
e feeling toward ethnic group members becom 
i-off policy toward ethnic education is abandoned 
I. Thailand illustrates this situation. Although the 
ncy toward exclusively Chinese education for Ch 
:he case in Malaysia and Indonesia, the long tr 
jns of Thai and Chinese peoples asserted itself after 
concerted attack on the ethnically Chinese chai 
)ls. In the United States, with its ideology of assimtl 
I members as citizens, there was never any serious < 
s Chinese schools in American Chinatowms, and t 
had the same corrosive effects on Chinese ethnic 
or virtually all other immigrant ethnic groups.*** 
ather area of variability is the degree to which < 
mined to maintain an ethnically exclusive school sy 
of the experience of ethnic groups in the United S 
of the various compromises that ethnic groups 
pt to maintain an ethnic education for their childi 
isimilating expectations in the wider society. One p 


■ice Freedman, "The Chinese in Southeast Asia," in Andrew 
>ns in World Perspective (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press 
Williams, The Future of the Overseas Chinese in South t 
w-HiIl, 1966) 
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has been to allow ethnic groups to maintain ethi 
3ls at their own expense, providing that (a) they I 
ation to support the public schools, and (6) they 
c schools certain standards in such matters as curric 
ns of teachers that are set by government agent 
rn of parochial education sponsored by American i 
ior instance of an attempt to maintain this kind of c 
;ood example of some of the tensions that can de 
tern is followed. A comparison of Catholic, Pro 
jhgious groupings will indicate some of the consi 
? way ethnically self-sufficient education has worl 

this country, the term parochial education is usuall 
sry extensive system of Catholic schools at all level; 
nl to college. The church hierarchy has often beei 
rightly so, of the secularizing or Protestantizing 1 
try's public schools. The development of Catholic 
n New York City illustrates the national pattern.*^ Ec 
n New York, as elsewhere, was thought to be a chi 
aus purposes This was so much the case that, in 
lished a Free School Society to provide education 
le who were not members of or not provided for t 
;hes. As the idea of nondenominational public ed 
in the state of New York, public money was alio 
ol Society; and, as the society (soon renamed t! 
ty) was dominated by Protestants, the Catholic 
lish its own schools and to make the same demam 
ie support of these schools. A period of controvi 
;hlal Catholic schools of New York City and the Prot 
legislature followed, culminating, in 1842, in the 
ilating the familiar principle of separation of chu 
h the state was forbidden to dispense public fui 
nan schools. From this point, the church develoi 
ation at its own expense. With the more recent ad\ 
location, the financial plight of Catholics, require 


following discussion of parochial education in New York Gty i: 
han Beyond the Meeting Pot 


3 system^ f they choose to send the r ch dren to | 
een brought fore b y to the attent on of the Amer c. 
:es have been tried to provide aid without violatinj 
without such assistance, Catholic parochial schools 
econdary levels have flourished in most parts of th( 
City, for example, approximately one-third of the t 
is in Catholic schools^® In the area of higher ec 
in nationality groups, the church has been less succ 
arochial schools. In spite of the rather large nu 
;es and universities — Fordham, Loyola, Notre Dan 
ent IS very small compared with the total number of 
[her education.*^ Providing educational facilities 1 
:an-Amencan population has also proved to be 
grants from Mexico brought with them some of the 
Jtionary Mexico, or at least an unfamiliarity with th 
education and with the need for financial support k 
h has made vigorous efforts, most notably in the 
ablish parochial schools among Mexican-Amencan 
er the felt pressure of Protestant competition Only 
irtion of Mexican-Americans living in the Southwt 
:hial schools, however,®® 

ochial education for Jewish Americans has tender 
Jeveloped. Students of the Jewish experience in Ar 
id on the tendency of Jews to value secular learr 
)us learning that was traditionally valued. Jewish 
ul to America for making available at last such cn 
ccess to public education, and they were thus enthi 
public schools.®’ Any tendency toward parochial! 
ce would, it was feared, indicate some degree of di 


;r and Moynthan, Beyond the Melting Pot, p 280 

estimated that, in 1965, only about one-third of American C 
ng Catholic colleges. James W. Trent, Csthohcs m College (( 
0 Press, 1967), p 45 
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pp 62-65 
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to the country that had provided these opportunitie 
there were only about one thousand Jewish stu 
;hia! schools. By 1935, parochial enrollment still r( 
Taction of school attendance by Jewish children, = 
has been something of a resurgence of Jewish pai 
J53, some 6 percent of Jewish children attended sue 
ated total enrollment was sixty thousand The ni 
of Jewish education is partly the result of the influx 
the United States following the Jewish displacemi 
World War II. (The Orthodox Jews have always 
;ors of parochial schools.) The upsurge may also b 
increased interest in Jewish education as a matter 
as we suggested in Chapter 1 . The degree of interes 
the increasing level of education involved, howev 
t that some 70 percent of children eight to twelve 
ving some kind of Jewish education (most of it 
me parochial schools), but only 1 6 percent of thos 
iteen are receiving a Jewish education, Perhaps i 
Its that Jewish education has accomplished its wor 
ing their children willingly to the identity-establisl 
9 or Bas Witrvah (female) ceremony at about the 
ate, the "Jewish" college or university is virtually i 
eshivas, which provide special religious training), . 
some institutions, such as City College of New 
ersity, are, in effect, "secular Jewish" institutions by ■ 
:e of jews in their student bodies and faculties.^® 
nong Protestant Americans, the interest in parochial 
; very nearly the reverse of that of Catholic and Ji 
;ularly in terms of the level of education. Parochia 
entary and secondary levels has never really taken 
t Americans (except for certain "radical" sects sui 


lart Glazer, American Judaism (Chicago University of Chicagi 
:er, American Judaism, pp 109, 11 0. 
re, America's Jem, p 173 

le case of City College, the recently instituted "open admissions' 
ent news accounts, drastically altered the nature of the college 
sh imellectuaJ elite. 


/ because the r numer ca predom nance n the pu 
s that Protestant ch dren w not be seduced b' 
)ns. Higher education is a somewhat different st 
have been denominationally sponsored colleges esi 
very Protestant denomination and in all parts of th 
ae that the confidence of Protestant parents in th( 
children loyal to the faith of their fathers is somev\ 
consider sending these children away to college ai 
nee of non-Protestants or, worse, of non-Christian; 
"godless" collegiate types as the hippie and the 
minational colleges may accordingly thrive on the 
A'ili be able to provide, in loco parentis, the need 
; traditional religious affiliation. 

; discussion above has been primarily about full-tir 
1 . It appears, however, that all ethnic groups deper 
js ambitious programs for the ethnic education of 
nited States, in line with the "triple melting pot" t 
ter 1 , it appears that ethnicity based on national orij 
point where we should not expect to find much pa 
I on national origin. Instead, such ethnic groups 
sively (and religious groups must rely to a greater o 
alternatives as the following, 
t, an ethnic group may sponsor "afternoon school' 
ly or vacation schools to supplement the nonethni 
ition received in the public schools on weekda 
)ls for the religious education of Jewish children wer 
lainstays of Jewish education In the United States, 
anguage schools for after-hours education In japant 
common in this ethnic group. A long-time student 
D, remarks that few of his Nisei (second-generatior 
oped any lasting understanding of Japanese langua) 
schools.^^ However, Kitano points out, these schoc 
that have been noted for other ethnically supple 
they provided a group of peer associates with whoi 
feel more identity than he could with the chile 
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d public schools. Highly acculturated suburban Jei 
irly described as feeling more "at home" or easyj 
a result that may be highly desirable if the aim is l 
sspecially spouses from among one's own ethnic i 
served a useful "baby sitting" function for parents. ! 
parents, especially those self-employed parents wh 
ing hours, it may be highly functional economically 
^ from home for two or so more hours after schoc 
:ond, ethnic group members may successfully dem 
d to their ethnic history or present situation be inc 
i of the public schools. At the very least, parents and 
s may request that school textbooks and other instri 
Fostering self-hatred among their own children by d( 
eir ethnic group in unfavorable lights. Thus, blacks 
re "fair" presentation of the role of Negroes in soutF 
g Reconstruction; American Indians have urged a r 
nent of their ancestors who were too often shown as 
s "civilization" of the West. At another level, ethn 
can-Americans have demanded, with little suc( 
als in areas of heavy Mexican-American concentra 
tion to the study of the Spanish language and tra 
re. It is often understood that such revolutions in p 
I are dependent on the ability of the locally domir 
in a measure of "community control" of the school 
York City school crisis of t96&-1969 centered aro 
:s in ghetto areas to gain this kind of capacity to givt 
to the educational program in their communities 
jht that the inability of American Indians to secure 
children that will emphasize Indian cultural tradition 
lie lack of community control in the reservation situ: 
als, along with other institutional services, are large 
n from the paternal white government, with the i 
hed to such gifts.^® 
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Finally, and especia.iy at the .evei of highef educat 
efforts to institute ethnic studies programs as optional 
ethnic group members or interested outsiders who m 
information about the group. The black studies pn 
become common in colleges and universities throughoi 
are the most prominent example. However, one finds 
grams being established at institutions wherever there i; 
tion of members of some ethnic group: Mexican-Ar 
UCLA and the University of New Mexico, Scandlna\ 
University of Minnesota and the University of Wisconsir 
to Greeley, the increasing demand for such ethnic studn 
of a new "tribalism" that he sees emerging in the Units 
note, however, that few ethnic group members or stus 
any strong involvement in the tedium of learning a !an$L 
allowed to lapse during a period of ethnic indifferenct 


“’For an evaluation of an ethnic studies program for Mexican-Ami 
Rochin, "The Short and Turbulent Life of Chicano Studies A Prelimir 
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OVERVIEW 


!n the first part of this book, we concentrated on thi 
groups in several relevant sociological dimensions. In tf 
our attention to the matter of ethnic relations, the nat 
relationship between members of several ethnic group 
same social environment. 

The key to the analysis in this part is found in the 
concepts of 50 c/a/ interaction and social relationshif. 
Max Weber's definitions. According to Weber, human a 
therefore interactive) when the behavior of a person 
course" toward the behavior of other people.^ A left h 
an opponent in a fight and a kiss to the mouth of a 
"social" by this definition, since both actions are "ori( 
other person, whether enemy or lover. A soda! re/at 
cording to Weber, when there is a high "probability" 


'Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trar 
and Ta cob P 5 New Yorie Oxford Univererty Press 1947 p 


ict on occurr ng between the nteractants ^ Thus 
ins among whom many fr end y nteract ons occu 
persons between whom recurring interactions in 
s to do harm. 

say that human behavior is "oriented” to the be!" 
se the problem of the near-infinite complexity of hui 
man works hard at a job in anticipation that the ■ 
come and maybe earn the appreciation of his emp 
irhaps) even the respect of future generations. In m< 
other” individuals whose responding behavior is 
sent a great variety of possible respondents, which 
g that the motives of human social behavior are % 
)!ex. It is in the context of this immense complexib 
:ogether with other social scientists — and, indeed 
’ day of his or her life — must attempt somehow t 
latively, to make predictions about how persons 
^ior to other persons in different social situations, 
e starting point for an analysis of social relationship 
sen interpersonal and intergroup levels of soci. 
an's interaction or relationship with her husband, 
is, employers, employees, etc., refers to the interpi 
zipation as a member of a group of employees, c 
imen devoted to women's liberation, of a group of 
■en, etc. refers to the intergroup dimension of so 
;ially where that participation is "oriented” to th 
lesof such collective entities as management, male< 
>1 system. Of course the point has often been mad 
I of so-called intergroup behavior can actually be re 
erpersonal relations: that, for example, what are 
Dns are nothing more than the summation of m, 
ions in which, for example, a white person either , 
^s that imply equality of status with a black perso 
ly insist, then, that human behavior has an intergr 
that is emphasized in this book, as it is in every c 
se on ethnic relations? An explanation of this insister 
sis of the nature of "participation” in group activi 
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lum of dent feat on (of the k nd d scussed n Cha 
: group, a person .s ke y to fee that h s or her nte 
d individual members of other ethnic groups are ; 
to fellow ethnic group members Thus, individual 
eel (and sometimes are forcibly made to feel) that th 
s" of their race and that their actions in the interi 
reflect the intergroup position of their group whe 
ad with members of the other race. This "position" i 
collective definition of whites as people who mus 
; burden" relative to "primitive" people, or the i 
ttve relation implied in a "white supremacy" posit 
the racial "position" may be a "black is beautiful" 
? presence of whites or, alternatively, a kind of 
de toward whites expressed by the adoption c 

ier."3 

; poet's insight that "no man is an island" is, of coui 
ion to the extent that there are all degrees of perse 
or isolation from one's ethnic group. But the insi^ 
are often such identities, such feelings of shared fa' 
social forces designed to engender loyalty in one's 
ward some conception of the collective position of 
rusing on the influence of these "collective positi 
' within the orbit of the genius (some think an evil ge 
imphasizes group constraints on individual behavi 


se here of the term position to indicate any stance that an eti 
5fs to adopt when dealing with other ethnic group members i' 
' BlumeCs view of race prejudice as a "group position" emp 
IS other groups that involve a sense of status superiority imposi 
uai representatives. It is just as possible, from the present perspes 
n of a particular ethnic group to be one of treating other ethr 
as superiors, or (perhaps) as "separate but equals." Otherwiw 
position here entertained is identical with Blumer's view tha 
1 not by individual feelings but by a "collective process" by v 
> Itself In relation to other ethnic groups. Herbert Blumer, "Rao 
up Position," Padne Sociologicat Review, KSpnng, 1958): 3- 
her this constraint is exercised by "external" sanctions such as 
)w whites of one who violates the group position by being a "nig 
nstraint is exercised by the Internalization of prejudices leamei 
n miBaj B not at issue here n ether case the grcn 

ranforced oerhaos bv other ethnic (70(JDS ^ rutnf 


inalyzing the collective positions taken by ethnic grc 
anships of their members with members of other ( 
enve some aid from a look at two features of ail hur 
such feature would emphasize the closeness or 
:ained in interpersonal relations. Some relationshii 
;nse of a close emotional involvement of people witl 
It deaf of mutual knowledge about one another by a 
r relationships are marked by distance or strangenes 
ler. Just so, an ethnic group position may deman 
arity with or isolation from members of other eth 
onings of ethnic groups in the matter of social dis 
ct of analysis in Chapter 4 
lecond ubiquitous dimension of variation in humai 
s the distribution of power between the participar 
The concept of power is used in the sense define 
person's power is measured by the probability 
ise of his will against the opposing wills of any othe 
le power element in human relationships in "prot 
for all degrees of equality or inequality in a social i 
bsolute certainty of the despot's power to see thai 
gh various compromises by which subordinates i 
r degree of power in the relationship, to complete 
d off" situations in which sometimes the will of or 
f another party to the relationship prevails. The sot 
:ial stratification emphasizes this power dimensior 
lization. {Social strata are defined as groups or cate 
have either a high or low "probability" of having 
t struggle for the enjoyment of social privileges ) Et 
ae seen in such stratified relationships of dominant 
minority groups are ethnic groups inhabiting th 
ir. The analysis of ethnic stratification — the comp 
ades and degrees of dominance and subordinatioi 
IS — is the subject of Chapters 5 and 6. 
lile Chapters 4, 5, and 6 will emphasize the varias 
I distance or the ethnic stratification in different I 
ter 7 will deal more directly with changes in these 
anships over a period of time. Such changes mai 


some kind of social planning by officially powerful pe 
the efforts of the United States government, through civ 
to lessen the subordination of minority groups; or the 
policy of South Africa designed to enforce greater socia 
peoples of European and native origins. Other changes 
taneously" as the result of broad social changes that eith 
planned or have unplanned consequences for ethnic i 
banization and industrialization, processes that are i 
planned social developments, may profoundly affect 
ways not intended or even in ways actively resisted by | 
will also be given to social movements undertaken 1: 
ethnic group members, wherein attempts are made tc 
bear — this pressure taking all forms from gentle "moral ' 
revolution — to change the positioning of ethnic group' 
other. In Chapter 7 we shall have occasion again to n 
between distance and stratification as fundamental dime 
in ethnic relations, observing that such changes, whethe 
taneous or the result of socia! movements, may invol 
either in terms of greater or lesser distance between 
greater or lesser amounts of inequality of power betw 


CHAPTER 4 

ETHNIC 

DISTANCE 


DISTANCE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 

When individual persons make inventories of their 
ships, they are likely to think of those persons whom the 
those who are acquaintances, and those who are simp 
larly, members of various ethnic groups inhabiting the 
(e g., a country, a community, a college campus) may ■ 
of acquaintance or lack of acquaintance with membe 
groups. To illustrate one extreme, it has been observed 
In the state of Oklahoma are almost totally ignorant of 
Is a thriving American Indian community in that state.’ 1 
the element of distance between members of different 
need a closer focus on some of the meanings of intim 
human relations. 


’Albert L. Wahrhaftig and Robert K Thomas, "Renaissance and Repi 
Cherokee," Trans-action, 6(February, t969);42-48 


uaintances and Strangers 

□ley's concept of the primary group is useful in suj 
ose relationships in which distance is mininnizei 
IS as the family, the neighborhood, and friendship j 
d by intensive feelings of emotional involvement o 
ler; to be close to someone is to care about that pei 
e (not necessarily but often in a sexual sense) is an i 
anships. We might be tempted to characterize dis 
intrast, as involving the feeling of hatred between | 
nme) especially has noted, intense love and hatred 
intimate relationship.^ It is probably more accui 
cterize distant relationships as those involving indii 
aring. For instance, the ordinary person will experi 
the death of a loved one but only mild curiosity a 
inger reported in the newspaper obituary columr 
: relations may come very close to being "love 
bers of two or more ethnic groups. In the United St 
s and Chicanos have recently shown a great deal 
□other by virtue of their common victimization in 
le other hand, relations between ethnic groups mav 
ite of one is of almost total indifference to the otht 
)f a king of a primitive tribe who demonstrated t< 
a! the efficiency of a new rifle by firing at a distant 
al exclaimed that the king had shot an "unfortunat 
ng cooly replied, "it is only a washerman."^ Simiis 
it easier for Europeans to carry on warfare agair 
es who were seen not as persons but as "only an 
nk." 

econd feature of social relationships within primai 
our analysis of ethnic relations is the observation 


js H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York. Scribner's, 1 9( 

I Simmel, Conflict trans. by Kurt H Wolff [and] The Web ofCi 
nhard Bendix (Glencoe, III : Free Press, 1 955), pp. 45-48. 

fter Davidson and Charles M. Caitr, "Ethnic Attrtudes as a Basr 
1 a Southwestern Metropolis," Social Science Quarterly, 53(’ 

Mason, Patterns of Dominance (London; Oxford University 


ups are characterized by the members extensive 
:ts of themselves to one another.'^ More distant 
ctenzed by the interactants' rather narrow rang 
[ each other. Indeed, such interaction is often base 
il stereotypes, such as when "the student" confron 
ms of some general assumptions about the nature c 
Dries. Members of many ethnic groups complain s' 
Bated as "the Jew" or "the black boy" rather than 
s. Thus the few Jewish families in a small town ar< 
ientiles to present "the Jewish viewpoint" on sc 
It has been said that what ethnic groups want an 
"right to have scoundrels among us," the right, tha 
Ders to be judged tor what they areas individuals ra 
gattve stereotypes about how people of their cat? 
The prevalence of stereotyped treatment of membi 
IS IS a prominent feature of social distance as appli 
This stereotyping is often referred to as prejudic 
dice and social distance will be used interchangea 
lalysis. 


itaining Distance 

; turn now to an analysis of some of the reasons 
ant to get close to members of some ethnic group 
ig primarily with race relations in Great Britain, Bai 
imentally different reasons for white Britons resistin; 


lovers sometimes vow to keep no secrets from one another, i 
les a love relationship in which "we share each other's pasts" t 
s that he often wishes that he did not know these things about i 
lefore, Simmet (often rated as our greatest "sociologist of intimac 
5 a point beyond which the most intimate of relationships car 
knowledge without endangenng the relationship Wolff, Sociol 
6-329 

I, Rose, "Small-Town Jews and Their Neighbors m the United S 
'dogy 3(December, 1961);174-191 Reprinted in Peter I Rose 
cf (New York Random House, 1969), pp 335-356 

Benedict, "The Right to Have Scoundrels," Saturday /Jeweirc 
19451:13 


ouredpeopea oundthem ®One sasenseofstati 
her is a fear of the unfamiliar. 


i consciousness. In Britain, as elsewhere, there 
ion's status is judged by the people he associate 
ile cited by Banton is the London landlady who pre 
aured people lest her white neighbors assume that 
ily" for coloured.'' “ Another instance of social d 
consciousness involves the idea of contamination 
ntact is made with members of ethnic groups of ir 
1 caste system, with the Brahmin fear of defilemen 
e had with "untouchables," is a familiar illustratio 
ilief held by some Japanese that a Japanese worn 
ilack man would, should she later have children 
lue to have black children, since her womb has b 
ack man.'*’ 

! correlation between social-distance tendencies 
and the imputed status of that group is one of th 
live research using so-called social-distance scale 
•esearch instrument, subjects are given a list of p 
; groups and asked about their willingness to as' 
of intimacy (e.g., common residence in the same < 
neighborhood, as coworkers, as marriage partne 
each of the listed groups. In a wide variety of co 
Deriod of time, most Americans have expressed 
ite association with such higher status ethnic g 
h, or Canadians; and a distaste for association wi 
or Koreans even though, in many cases, there h 


ei Banton, Race Relations (New York. Basic Books, 1 967), cl 
iiloured is used to refer to all darker skinned people and not 
)n. Race Relations, p 382. 

ihi Wagalsuma, "The Social Perception of Skin Color in Japan,' 
132 

ournal Sociology and Social Research frequently publishes a 
e For a fairly recent article that refers to much earlier research, 
laring Racial Distance in Ethiopia, South Africa, and the United 
Research. 52[1963tt49-156- 


Tence with the peop.e about whom preferences an 
nly a general notion about the high or low status 
me should postulate a general human tendency to 
^'ould maximize status, one might logically predict tf 
inic groups of lower status would show preferenc 
Dersons from ethnic groups of higher status rather th 
;ir own ethnic group. There are some indications of 
ction in the observation, for example, of the tradi 
ig blacks for a marriage partner of lighter skin color 
: of a white person,’^ The status advantage accn 
er in an interracial marriage is the most apparent e; 
lat most racial intermarriages in the United States an 
and a white woman.’'* Examination of such interma. 
hey usually involve a black man of higher-class pos 
an of lower-class position. In such marriages, eaci 
thing in status through the marriage: she gains impr 
/hile he gains the advantage of sexual associati 
an,’® and the probability of having children ligh 
by encouraging his children's social mobility. The o 
-black wife, white husband — could involve no po* 
md, even though the wife were upper class, becaus 
t the woman takes the status of her husband; there 
I not gain her class status but could only "degrade' 


loyd Warner, B. H. Junker, and W. A. Adams, Co/or and Humi 
■ & Row, 1970) 

E of the available data on male and female tendencies toward t 
ed in Georges Simpson and J Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultu, 
York; Harper & Row, 1972), pp. 500-502. 

emarked above on the Japanese belief in the contaminating effec 
acks. The other side of this is the very high value placed on whit 
agatsuma, "The Social Perception of Skin Color in Japan," pp. 4( 
he Japanese association of whiteness with beauty To venfy this, 
3 a beach in Hawaii to see Haole (Caucasian) bathers trying to f 
> sitting under palm trees or umbrelJas trying to avoid tanning Fi 
?je and the Haoles of Honolulu (New Haven, Conn ; College 
p. 76 Wagatsuma ("The Social Perception of Skm Color in Jap 
any Japanese soldiers found great satisfaction in sleeping with Ca 
[hat their masculinity was enhanced by sexual association witf 


1 e there s th s ev dence n support of the pred ct c 
.at on w.ih persons of h gher status ethn c groups. ti 
on the degree to which the point can be generalize 
; administered to subjects from ethnic groups of 
n tendencies for expressing a preference for intimat 
ns of their own ethnic groups. Thus, Anglo stc 
rsity whose student body had about equal numbi 
can-Americans rated Mexican-Americans sixteen! 
preference for association.’^ Mexican-American 
placed Mexican-Americans first in their order of 
ih they otherwise tended to share the Anglo tendei 
1 ethnic groups as preferable to Asiatic ones in a sin 
lown that the Japanese residents of Honolulu are sc 
aroach Haoles (Caucasians) for intimate associatior 
id in an "Oriental ingroup" in which, for exampli 
age partner is acceptable as long as the partn 
10 

heoretical interpretation of this last set of findings 
by Blau that deals with "social integration" in a ' 
fically the relationships between different people 
ization.’® Blau argues that, for an individual to be 
'hich Blau seems to mean that social distance by i 
ated individual will be reduced), he must not only 
"attracted to" other people (which is about wf 
-distance scales have measured) but that he must 
:her people in his social setting; that is, intimate ass 
be rewarding to them. In the "exchange" model 
/ior that Blau favors, each person maximizes his 
inships by gaining the greatest reward at the tea: 
ed person would certainly gam the greatest rewa 
the most respected person (he would, for examf 
ge by engaging a highly respected person in conve 


irt L Brown, "Social Distance Perceptions as a Function of V 
Ethnic Identity,'' Sociology and Soaal Research, 57(19731.27 
lets, The japanese and the Haoles of Honolulu 

■ M Blau, "A Theory of Social Integration," American lournaU 
545-556 


(. However, the likely co5f of attempting to associat 
; attracted to by virtue of his superior status is likel 
the person of lesser status is not likely to be attraci 
’her status.’^ 

? rule of "safety first" — of minimizing possible cosi 
thus become the rule for persons of lesser status, 
pecially rewarding to dance with the least attractiv 
t least highly likely that she will respond favorably 
while the belle of the bail will be turning down man 
Mexican-Americans in Texas, the Japanese in Hav 
: groups in many other places will experience or 
g some variation of the subtle rejection that jews 
jrated" Gentile-jewish community experience at t 
le neighbors. In the case of the Japanese, the pref€ 
iteness is blocked by the experience of many Japani 
Caucasian girls are simply not accessible to thei 
alitarian" racial atmosphere of Hawaii, the "out-i 
ese IS noticeably low.^^ 

of the unfamiliar. Banton's analysis of British rac 
I the issue of the influence of ethnic group status o 
uggests another general reason for whites maintaini 
the coloured population. This is the factor of unci 
nfamiliar, a sense that "they" are different from " 


e are exceptions to the generalization that members of an ethnic 
t "attractive to" members of ethnic groups of higher status. A I 
Es a personal account of a fairly common experience. Bom in i 
he was the only black, he found that whites seemed almost 
r to court his favor, perhaps to prove their personal liberality 
n, Mullard four(d himself m the more typical British racial situatii 
against the coloured population. Even in London, though, he r 
rnationai friendship meetings in which white higher status Br 
sn on their coloured guests. Mullard quickly found, however, I 
I acceptance. The coloured guests were expected to accept tht 
sn these evenings in which the British "white man's burden" w 
ade of any serious discrimination, past or present, against cc 
d. On Being Black in Britain (Rockville, Md Black Orpheus I 

smin B Ringer, The Edge of Friendliness (New York Basic B( 
atsuma, "The Social Perception of Skin Color in Japan " 
jet. The fapanese and the Haoles of Honolulu, pp 58 59 


■ knows what one of them may do m an interpers 
ice cited by Banton is that of the British white girl 
, consents to dance with a coloured student, perhs 
nely unprejudiced, or perhaps because she sees th< 
it" for interracial harmony. What she may find, 
he "bit" results in a flood of invitations and the nst 
, Vv'ill be degraded among her peers as she becon 
lured students' girl," but that some of these coloi 
the wrong interpretation on her action. Their sexus 
that acceptance of any bodily contact is tantamou 
il intercourse, and the hapless girl may find hersell 
i/ misunderstanding when her dancing partner wa 
vers at her door that, from his perspective, he has 
on." The possibility of such a misunderstanding m 
\th dominant and minority ethnic groups to prefe 
own kind. As long as a person stays within the wei 
: custom, he knows where he stands with his fe! 
a stranger, he never quite knows, 
s line of explanation of social distance needs to be 
ledge that the supposed "differences" between el 
interethnic misunderstandings likely may be exaj 
or purpose. Mason notes in this connection that tra 
da was based on a "premise of inequality" betwi 
and the subordinate Hutu peoples. Along with ai 
dominance of the Tutsi was a general belief in 
snt difference between these peoples so that there 
pie, that a Hutu boy brought up as a Tutsi could es 
limitations. Mason thus notes the "desire to < 
In a study of the history of the English das 
s that the distinctive Rugby way of life of the Engl 
ineteenth century reflected the threat to the earlit 
ity" in British society posed by the American and Fi 
iccounts, says Mason, for the fact that "the uppe 


an. Race Relations, p. 379. 

jn, Patterns of Dominance, pp. 14, 15. 

jn, Patterns of Dominance, p 19. 


nan Age gJoned n subjecting the r sons to ngours w 
iority to the lower bourgeoisie.''^^ 


REGAHON AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 

hould be clear by now that we have been discussi 
ice in ethnic relations in a social rather than in a pi 
ion now arises whether social distance is expressed 
ation. In other words, is there any tendency of 
ay different territories or pieces of "social turf"?^^ 1 
lite supremacy in South Africa is accompanied by 
artheid or racial separation. As van den Berghe nc 
if natives from Europeans occurs at several levels; (1 
policy, which requires separate facilities for eati 
;, etc., in situations where natives must come in c 
leans; (2) a mesosegregation level, which provi 
ds or black ghettos to which city-dwelling natives 
; and (3) a macrosegregation policy, which confim 
lation to certain geographic regions of the counti 
j "reserves," or Bantustans.^® 

5 territorial concomitant to ethnic distance can be ( 
social situations. Ethnically segregated neighborhc 
' large American cities. Also, instances of informal 
• in officially "mixed" situations, such as when bl; 
;egrated hospital or other workplace stake out pieci 
>rm of "their" tables in the dining room, etc. 
iite it is appropriate to note this frequent coexist 
ation with social distance, we need to observe the 
aen these two aspects of ethnic relations is more 
e one-to-one correspondence. Sometimes strong 


P Mason, Prospero's Magic (London: Oxford University Press 
(fason. Patterns of Dominance, p. 1 9. 

term social turf is used by Greeley to describe the persisting 
ik of a particular neighborhood as "theirs" and to treat ali< 
Andrew W Greeley, Why Can't They Be Like Us? (New Yor 
2 . 

e L van den Berghe, Sooth Africa' A Study m Conflict (Middletc 
■sity Press, 1965), pp. 119-120. 


a ned between peop e who are in c ose phys ca c 
he d.stance between off.cers and en sted men n th 
? of a ship.^’ In analyzing this relationship, much c 
‘ular type of separation or segregation being consid 
al segregation is concerned, it has been observe 
lly be more likelihood of people of different ethnic 
ime neighborhoods when there is a greater amount 
aen those groups. Thus, various applications of an ' 
' a measure of the degree to which members of di 
mtiaily intermingled or separated, have indicat 
ican cities are about as racially segregated as are si 
It is also a fact that residential segregation is le 
ira! areas and in the older, antebellum cities of the 
j "sense of position" of whites as the superior race ! 
'gregation unnecessary to maintain white supremac 
. prior to passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, sot 
ns tended to be severe in the microsegregation ar 
en Berghe. Although it was taken for granted that 
i be in physical proximity to one another, efforts w 
gated schools, toilet and dining facilities, and seatir 
lion to insure against any crossing of the color In 
of association. While lacking legal sanction, many 
)atterns persist. 

? pattern of low residential segregation coexisting \ 
distance is not limited to the traditional rural Amer 
illustrated in a number of studies of other ethnk 
nunities.^^ Greeley thus describes an American su 


e L van den Berghe, "Distance Mechanisms of Stratification," 
c/i, 44()anuary, 1960) 155-164. 

E Taeuber and Alma F Taeuber, Negroes m Cities (Chicago’ At 
mence, "Residential Segregation in the Mid-Sixties," Demog, 

ie distinction between "older" and "newer" southern cities in t 
ee Leo F. Schnore and P. C. Evenson, "Segregation in Southr 
! of Sociology, 72(|uty, 1966);58-67. 

idition to the cases discussed immediately below, see, for ex 
•Gentile integrated midwestffl-n American suburb m Ringer, Thi 
s discussion of Japanese-Caucasian relations in the largely rac 
j u n Samuels The japanese and the Hao es of Honofu u 


,n whx;h Catho„cs and Protestants ..ve ,n about eq 
jr no segregation of housing. Even the local country 
with about equal numbers of Catholics and Prote 
bership.^^ But alongside this residential integration i 
ation of the children between public and parocf 
St no contact between students in the two types of 
^1 athletic contests, for example). Greeley obsen 
t play bridge for years and never sit with a person 
nat, even in the "integrated” country club, there is a 
atholics to play golf with Catholics, and for Protes’ 
stants Similarly, in a study of racial patterns in 
)n of Chicago, Molotch finds residential integratio 
' subtle kinds of racial segregation,^** For example. 
Ding facilities are used by people of both races; hov 
the same kind of segregation of ball games played i 
]reelev noted in the bridge games and golf matches 
nost "impersonal” of social transactions, the buy 
;es, shows some racial segregation, with whites don 
icene in the daytime, blacks at night (especially Satu 
’ whites are apparently afraid to go out. 
s complex relationship between residential segregat 
1 , and interethnic social distance or prejudice has 
I concern m recent years in the United States. Althc 
: in 1 954 declared that racially segregated school 
jal" and therefore unconstitutional, there is to this 
about the way in which school integration should 
1 of this controversy arises from the fact that neither 
1 nor interracial social distance has been defined as 
)Oth these features persist in American social life.^ 
gation still strong in American cities, school segn 
ated ”de facto” by the pattern of the neighborhoi 


ley, Why Can't They Be Like Us?, pp. 1 03-119 

'ey Molotch, "Racial Integration in a Transitional Community," > 
V, 34(1969)878-893. 

re note in Chapter 6, the form of white racism m the Unit© 
erably, but not necessarily its intensity. On the persistence of ra 
States, see Robert E. Forman, Black Ghettos, White Ghettos a 
N) - Prentice-HaJ' 197V 


;es a the res dents of a given neighborhood f it 
a . the es dents of a ne ghborhood are memb 
I, then nearly all students attending a given neighbc 
to be of one ethnic group. The recent practio 
en to schools in black neighborhoods or black chil 
‘ neighborhoods has generated much resistance. W! 
, protest this assault on the integrity of the neighbi 
latively, complain that the quality of their children's 
sociation with black children, who are believed t( 
ly retarded.3^ The interracial violence in Boston is 
pie of this protest. 

lether opposition to busing to achieve racial bale 
based on such "rational" grounds or on more irr 
acial distance is a matter of some uncertainty. Skept 
llacy of the argument that integration downgrades 
inzen asserts, for example, that residents of a whiti 
ia are perfectly willing to accept a low level of e 
eir children's schools (it is even suggested that s< 
)ls maintain higher standards) so long as school offi 
students between black and white schools.^® Or 
ey has argued that too many of our intellectuals, tl 
ies to neighborhoods, fail to recognize the emotic 
e in "their" neighborhood and the resentment fe! 
ien ethnicity intrude upon an ethnically homogi 
As Greeley says, his purpose In these observatioi 
the neighborhood, but to engender some unde 
: groups resist social experiments that ignore such 
al turf." 


;rew cites Gncinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and L 
a majority of students attend schools in which nearly all thar 
ne ethnic group as themselves. Thomas F, Pettigrew, "The Ra 
s," in Thomas F. Pettigrew <ed.), Rsdat Discrimination in tht 
Harper & Row, 1975), pp. 224-239. 

even "white liberals" have opposed busing as a solution to 
ition IS indicated by Judith CadiU, "Ambivalence Toward Intej 
lonse to Six Interracial Situations," Socioiogica! Quarterly, 16( 

■ Binzen, Whitetown USA (New York- Random House, 1970 
(ey Why Can^t They Be Uke Us? pp %-101 


;re is, however, a subtle form of racism involved 
nitment to the "neighborhood,” as indicated in a s 
! supporters of Louise Day Hicks, a militant leader o1 
ston.'^^ Although less than 10 percent of her whi 
sd opposition in principle to racial integration of sc 
ated opposition to the idea of sending their child 
1 a majority of students were biackA’ Large numbe 
so expressed attitudes favorable to residential segi 
k'hites. Indeed, it is Pettigrew's suggestion that the 0 | 
ire in the schools is based on the fact that support 
school segregation as a "harbinger of residential i 
reeley suggests, busing opponents are genuinely 
borhoods (Pettigrew reports that more supporters 
■ Hicks own their own homes and have lived for a 
borhood), but this is apparently an attachment to thi 
; neighborhood. Their opposition to extensive des 
a specification of a general attitude of conservatism 
ct that many more pro-Hicks than anti-Hicks Bosto 
atement: "Things are pretty good nowadays — it is i: 
^ay they are."*^ 


EGREGATION AND THE REDUCTION 
SOCIAL DISTANCE 

; have just seen that the relationship between pf 
jgation) and social distance (prejudice) is a com] 
t, however, that social distance is based on fear of 
■ndency to reduce this fear by stereotyping (often in 
ejudice) members of other ethnic groups, it wou 
:s that lead to greater contact (desegregation) betwi 


nas F. Pettigrew, Racially Separate or Together^ (New York Me 
29 

er found a similar reaction among Gentiles living in "Lakeville," 
20 percent of the Gentiles indicated a preference for living in 
)nly 1 to 2 percent preferred a community with a majority of J( 
'ndh'ness, p, 157 

grew. Racially Separate or Together, p. 223 
grew Rac a! y Sepa ate or Toge her p 219 


j he p to educe soc a d stance Th s so ca ed o 
een qua f ed by a recogn t on of the nf uence c 
5 encouraging social distance as discussed above: th 
derations in intergroup associations. Any forced ass 
tower status ethnic groups is likely to engender 
;rior'' groups to such "contaminating" contacts ar 
'tor" groups of the standoffish attitudes of the supe 
then, to the contact hypothesis is that this contact 
aers of different ethnic groups who are of app 

s equal-status amendment will lead to three sorts 
iheses about the social distance effects of interel 
e there is a system of ethnic stratification in whic 
ninant group are higher in status than any mem 
1, there will be no occasion for equal-status contac 
jf those two groups and contact will therefore neve 
1 social distance ( 2 ) When there is some overlap 
[h-status and low-status positions between two eth 
s, for example, being as high m social status as some 
distance will result only from those contacts bet\ 
w ethnic groups who are of approximately equal e 


Williams and his research associates were able to substanti: 
i of a number of American communities "In all the surveys ii 
groups, maionty and minorities, the greater the frequency of 
ivalence of ethnic prejudice " Robin Williams, Strangers Nt 
NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 167-168, For a useful sumi 

t hypothesis, see Simpson and Ymger, RactaJ and Cultural 

Juld be added, perhaps, that it is the perception of relative s 
people Involved that determines the attitudinal impact of cross-< 
idents of various integrated and segregated neighborhoods in 
who believe that blacks are higher in status are those most likel 
s toward blacks. David C Morris, "Racial Attitudes of White f 
gregated Neighborhoods," Sociological Focus, 6(Spnng, 1 971 

lapter 5 we shall discuss an "echelon" system of interethnic 
srs of one group outrank all members of another group Ui 
fng to this hypothesis, interracial contacts such as rnight occur 
■elations in the United States would not lend to lessen social i 

act would thus be effective in reducing social distance only fc 
ty group members whose status position was on a par with that o 
lies- One reason why the integrated experience m the nW-tai 
c mportance to A an Wacks s that the m itary replaces 


der.ng the overa.. status of an ethn.c group (rather 
s among group members), the hypothesis would 
;tion in social distance when high-status groups cor 
tatus groups than when not-so-high-status groups 
loW'Status groups For example, Mexican-Americai 
i/;th blacks or Indians would be more likely to expei 
:ial distance than would Anglos coming in conta 

IS 

= only one of these hypotheses to be given much r 
IS the second — the one dealing with the effect on ; 
dice) of contacts between individual ethnic group i 
. Since residential patterns in the United States tenc 
come or some other index of status, it is understai 
0 research on equal-status contacts has focused 
ated housing on the degree of racial prejudice re 
have experienced such integration. A series of stu 
vhites living in integrated housing situations tend tc 
oward blacks as compared with whites living in se 
ions 


vith Its own system of ranks, and enforces equality of treatment i 
"bus, ai! pnvates, regardless of ethnicity, are reduced to the 
d to menial tasks, all officers, regardless of ethnicity, are accordi 
ink m the military hierarchy confers 

Jrown, "Social Distance Perception as a Function of Mexican 
who shows that Mexican-Amencan students in a Texas I 
i prejudice (social distance] than did Anglo students toward blac 
itians Similarly for a population of residents of Houston, Tex. 
"Ethnic Attitudes as a Basis for Minonty Cooperation in a S 

on Deutsch and Mary E, Collins, Interracial Housing (Minn 
iota Press, 1951), Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle P Walkley, 

■) Relations m Interracial Housing A Study of the Contact Hyf. 
sitv of Minnesota Press, 1955). For a recent study contradicting 
Morns, "Racial Attitudes of White Residents In Integrated and 

B IS an obvious problem of serious proportion in arguing tha 
j are less prejudiced "because oP' their experience with mtej 
, that those who are less prej'udiced are more likely to choos 
xlings Several of the studies cited here deal with this problen 
ice in integrated versus segregated environments in which p 
I either integration or segregation, for example, applicants for pul 
■d c tion of their wishes to either a 


open occupancy ru es forb dd ng etbn c d scr r 
residents who are mo.e d.sposed to reduc.r 
;h their interethnic contacts. On the other hand, i 
illy segregated, the introduction of ethnic newcor 
eexisting feelings of social distance by bringing 
fear of the unfamiliar or of status contamination, 
tied by the findings of an earlier study about 
yment of white workers of southern origin in t 
Killian found that some plant managers who i 
workers were reluctant to hire such "hillbillies" 
trouble. Those managers who did hire white 
J to make it clear to them that they would be ' 
and employment under these conditions was ofl 
it" basis. The quality of interracial relations a 
' on the conditions prevailing when these relatic 
ire started under a "premise of equality," they 
to produce the hypothesized reduction in soci 
l-status" conditions. 


M K-'fan "The E f f e cts of Sootfiein Wtre Workers on Raa 
Ame can Soc o og cal Review 17 une 1952 327 331 


AFTER 5 


HNIC 

RATIFICATION: 
TTERNS OF 
)MINANCE 


preceeding chapter we emphasized the elem« 
I relationships to highlight one phase of ethnic 
) another fundamental feature of the orientation 
;r: the element of power in social relations, and i 
some conditions, some ethnic groups will establi' 
ance over other ethnic groups. A society in whic 
ance and subordination between ethnic groupf 
ethnic stratification prevails Throughout this d 
e terms dominant group and minority group 
groups that occupy either high or low position 
stratification. 

ENSIGNS OF STRATIFICATION 

contemporary sociological analysis of the dif 
s groups is likely to be influenced more or les 


s famous essay on the subject ent.,..ed C.ass, Si 
hree terms m the title of this essay refer to three dif 
wer as differentially distributed among people. Th( 
Lip refers to its economic power — its capacity to w 
stplace, to command a favorable income, to po! 
jpolize consumer goods, etc. Most such distmctior 
lar language by those words and phrases that disting 
oor. A status group, in Weber's usage, is a group 
guishable level of social power, that is, who hav 
nand respect or deferential treatment by other pi 
'ability is perhaps the nearest popular term for der 
af power. Finally, party points to the differential \ 
IS, their ability or inability to work their wills in the 
js organs of government 

iber's definitions of types of power provide the basi 
al questions about the nature of domination by so 
beings over other groups of human beings. In thir 
dimensions of stratification with reference to eth 
ative models of power relationships come immedia 
;l presents the possibility — indeed, often the re 
ir in one of these dimensions may be used to enha 
oup in another dimension, thus suggesting that Wei 
of power are interchangeable. For instance, a gri 
wealthy persons may use that wealth to "buy" < 
■ or indirectly) of political office or to secure posit 
selves; the politicallv powerful may use their powe 
:ial position; and so forth. The other model suggest 
isions of power may not always coincide — may, in 
of one another. For example, persons of great weal 
I honor or political influence if their wealth is th 
i"; the social elite of a community — its old family 
lot be its wealthiest or most politically influential; 
ion of whether a given ethnic (or any other) group is 
at least entertain the possibility that social disadva 


Certh and C. Wnght Mills Ceds.), from Max Weber. Essays in , 
1 Ufvversty Press 1 958' pp 1 80-1 95 


not be gerera zed to a d sab ty n a aspects of 
mce 

; take no position here on the relative merits of the 
idependence models of power relationships. A fully 
)f ethnic relations between groups tn a specific con 
,h relations in Canada, Jewish-Gentile relations in 
J probably have to adopt one or the other of the 
the purpose of this book is not to describe fully ar 
3 furnish some tools for the analysis of specific si 
Ives in this chapter to a closer examination of som 
s involved in Weber's three dimensions of power, 
!, we shall examine below the three types of stratifii 
1, political) indicated by his analysis^ 


INOMIC STRATIFICATION 

s general distinction between "the rich" and "tf 
ly related to the interaction of different ethnic gr 
environment. Black, Indian, and Chicano Americ 
)und in overwhelming numbers among the poor, ’ 
ewish Americans tend to be among the affluent S 
that it 15 sometimes argued that so-called race n 
j relations," that the "revolt against inequality," w 
n Chapter 7 , is actually a revolt of the deprived eth 
:onomic domination of peoples of European origin 
e importance of considering "class" in any discussii 
?en ethnic groups was indicated in the previous cl 
hat equal status is probably a necessary conditio 
ction in contact situations. When equal status is 
ly the case in interpersonal contact across ethni 
situation being, for example, the unequal-status 


some apology for using the term socis/ stratification as one of 
:ation since, from the author's viewpoint, all forms of stratificati 
sense of dealing with socially controlled relationships betweei 

survey of some viewpoints of this type, along with an attempted 
wing that the revolutions in Zanzibar and Ruanda were essenti; 
revoluUons see Leo Kuper Theories of Revolution and Race 
<jdes n Soc etY and HKtnnr Itllanuarv 1^)71 ft7 107 


[>yer and b,ack emp.oyee), then it wou,d appear 
only engender social distance rather than reduce 
liologica! discussion of economtc stratification has 
oriented toward the area of employment since^ wit 
Jividual's wealth or income is derived from some ga 
); in the case of inherited wealth, income is based o 
e's forebears, it seems reasonable, then, to conce 
conditions that mark an ethnic group as a minority 
omic position. Economic disadvantage will result if 
mic group experience one or more of these conditio 
, (2) employment in less remunerative lines of wo 
I, and (3) less remuneration than dominant-group 
line of work (underpayment). 


mployment 

a tight labor market — one in which there are fewt 
)b seekers — ^the subordination of a minority group 
e relative difficulty its members have in getting ar 
The unemployment rate of black Americans has t 
higher than the unemployment rate of white Amt 
Fteen years; and black unemployment is especially h 
* The unemployment situation among American 
?. In the "full employment" year of 1967, with ai 
iployment rate of 3.1 percent, the unemployment 
3.0 percent, while that of Indians living on reser 
mt.* At about the same time there were certair 
1 the unemployment rate among Indian males w 
int.® 

ne of the wider consequences of high unemploym 
I members have been noted, in the case of the Am 
proportion of alcoholics among the Indian popula 
to the frustrations attending the abject poverty in w 


rd E. Anderson, "Full Employment and Economic Equality," 
my of Political and Social Science, 418(March, 1975):127-13 

. Sorkin, American Indiar^and Federal Aid (Washington, D. C . 

p.12. 


I, American Indians a, 



■a! Aid, p 14 


le live/ In the case of blacks, the well-publicized ' 
f in black families is apparently largely the result of 
iployed (or underemployed) husband to provide ec 
and children. This failure to provide weakens the 
a direct economic sense and in a more extended 
momically, the presence of an unemployed man 
be an out-and-out liability. A mother's eligibility I 
ance (Aid to Dependent Children, or ADC) to suf 
ae based on the existence of a household without 
Thus, many black men are actually discouraged fro 
es in a husband-father role. As Billingsley puts it: “I 
3 families are often forced to choose (due to current 
sen a father in the home and money in the home 
ragmatic choice for money."® 
cording to the interchangeability conception of po 
economic deprivation, especially among young t 
to generate subordination in the area of social pc 
y that emphasizes the male role as breadwinner, 
de this bread suffers a loss of social respectability 
es on welfare, he is likely to find himself labeled t 
iciely as a "have not" without will or gumption to n 
asite who would rather take a handout than get < 
d male thus has nothing to give his family in the wa 
ing in the community. With the loss of social respec 
jrse, a loss of self-respect’® and, perhaps, an attem 


study of off-reservaiion Indian behavior that illustrates this rela 
onomic privation, see Theodore D. Craves, "The Personal / 
Migrants to Denver, Colorado," American Anthropologist, 7\ 

w Billingsley, Bfack Families m White America (Englewood C!ii 
pp 156, 157 

Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His family (New YorJ 
ed , New York; Octagon Books, 1 9701, 

effect IS demonstrated in, among other studies, Elliott Liebow, 7 
Jrown, 1966), David Schulz, Coming Up Black Patterns of 
i/ood Cliffs, Nj: Prentice-Hall, 1969), Ulf Hannerz, "Roots 
tction, 6(October, 1969)19-21 Banton comments on "an i 
a white supremacy society, the Negro women gain a relative ar 
ess from racia' subonj nat'on than ihei men and because tfn 
; mJts ihei to seize greater authority n domestjc matii 


atus loss by withdrawing into a hell-raising street ci 
)f the "boys."’’ 

eremployment 

ta on the rate of unemployment among members c 
de, of course, only a relatively small part of the pic 
vantage arising from limited employment opportui 
lean men — even young ones — have jobs of some 
to be concentrated at levels or in fields that are to 
f indications of this: in 1 969, although blacks cor 
int of the population of the United States, only 3 p 
fied as "managers, officials, and proprietors" we 
6 percent of "professional and technical" workers 
tsmen and foremen" were nonwhite, while fully 
farm laborers" and 44 percent of all "private hoi 
nonwhite. 

c enterprise. The relatively small number of Ame 
lanagers, officials, and proprietors" suggests an as| 
dination that has been of much interest in the black 
ubject has also generated a considerable body of 
Blacks and those friendly to their situation have i 
■rship of business — especially businesses catering tc 
'black capitalism" is often seen as something of a | 
amic ills, since it is widely believed that black em 
icially discriminatory in their hiring practices than a 
id that the profits of black-owned business would I 


compensatory explanation of young black male street behavic 
irer and M. S. Edmonson (eds ), Tfte Eighth Cenetstion Cult 
V Orleans Negroes (New York Harper, 1 960), It also follows clo' 
?!inquent lower-class gang activrtv represents an attempt by 
jte a delinquent world in which they can succeed for a legittmat 
f succeed Albert K Cohen, Delinquent Boys The Culture o! tt 
ress, 19551 

■ge E. Simpson and J Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural MmonO- 
■ & Row, 1972). p, 323 

2 titles in this literature include lames M Hund, Black Entrep 
Wadsworth, 1970), Earl Ofari, The Myth of Black Capitalism 
t Press, 1970), Ronald W Bailey (ed ), Black Business Enterpi 
197 Edw n M Epslein and David R Hampton eds Back. 


k economy rather than be ng used to enr ch wh t 
The soCiO.og.s. s quest.ons on th s matter seem 
here been so little self-employment among blacf 
0 what extent could discrimination in the job mai 
jtting more ownership of employing organization 
s? 

the first point — the dearth of black entrepreneurs 
has been a variety of explanations. To illustrate, we 
It has been argued that black Americans — unlik( 
: groups such as the jews or the Chinese — have 
mployment.''* An aspect of the "communal depriv. 
s by slavery was their enforced inability to engag 
social activity, entrepreneurial or otherwise. ^ A gr 
miiy businesses are built up over several generatit 
:he business acquires a clientele through the deveic 
eputation in the community (legally called "goodv 
re technological know-how and often inherited ' 
its. Thus any present lack of entrepreneurial activi 
jf such activity among the forebears of currently en 
ethnic group. 

In contrasting the lack of business ownership amoi 
areneurial success of some other ethnic groups, it h 
le cultural distinctiveness of a group and the tenden 
j a unique ethnic life style may have encouraged 
ethnic groups, but not for blacks,''*’ Peoples w 
ional cultures who maintain a "sojourner" attitude ■ 


inlclin Frazier, The Negro m the United States, 2nded (NewYc 
0, 411; Eugene P. Foley, 'The Negro Businessman. In Searct 
95{Winter, 1966)-107-144 

Simon Bryce-Laporte, "The Amencan Stave Plantation and Our I 
aWof\," American Behavioral Scientist, 12(March-Apnl, 196E 

lit H. Kinzer and Edward Sagarin, The Negro in American i 
en Separation and Integration (New York: Greenberg, 1 950). I 
Iford, England, Dahya points out that Pakistani businessmen, dt 
le, have a vested interest in their customers remaining Pakist: 
bese businesssmen tend to be very active in promoting commur 
lie flavor Badf Dahya, "The NatureofPatdstaniEthjVcityifr'rxk: 
er Cohen (ed U ban Elhn c ty iLonSon T 1974 f 


^nce in a country are inc.ined to res.st accu.turat.on , 
nsumer goods. Thus Americans of Chinese or Puei 
kely to patronize grocery stores that cater to the 
le from these countries. Black Americans, however 
ection with native African tastes, and the Americ, 
culture designated as "soui" has generated little 
ned to satisfy the consumer demands of that life sty 
ties do exist — in the rather extensive production c 
iple — the pattern of black consumer demands beir 
r-dominated business interests prevails here, as els 
The foregoing interpretation of why black enterpri 
criticized by Light, who offers an alternative interpi 
lich he compared Japanese, Chinese, and black Arr 
dth reference to their entrepreneurial activities.’® 
)s, in contrast with the blacks, have been heavily in\ 
prise in America. This propensity of the Japanest 
le in entrepreneurial activity cannot. Light argu« 
sd by the tendency of such businesses to cater to 
r demands of an ethnic clientele. For one thing 
prise conducted by Orientals in a given community i 
would be the case if there were sole or principal d 
c clientele. The Chinese restaurant or laundry, the ja 
usiness — all depend for their success on support 
c community. For another, those Oriental business 
y ethnic clienteles may be heavily involved in co 
lo not reflect traditional life styles. Chinese groceries 
IS well as ginger root, and when Chinese-American 
may well be buying non-Chinese goods from a C 


^ York City, for example, with its proliferation of "ethnic" restai 
I, etc. — the "soul" restaurant is almost totally absent. Baklav 
ir of restaurants, but where can one buy a serving of turnip 

situation may relect the fact that "soul" musical styles tend t 
who are also interested m the soul life style. The three major com 
lel, jazz, and urban blues (as opposed lo "country" music] — hav 
’ond the black community. Charles Keil, Urban Blues (Chicago. 
1966 ). 

H Light, Ethnic En‘^e~p'ise ri America {Berkeley UnVersiP 


suggests that the cruc a d fference between O 
■.cans may be the ex stence among Orienta s but r 
traditional system that makes it relatively easy 
preneur to acquire the capita! needed to start up 
ibes the operation of the exotic (from an Occid' 
m of the "rotating credit association" that makes it 
iipant in the scheme to have unrestricted use of th( 
ated by the participants. Orienta! entrepreneurs in 
made much use of this device for capitalization of t 
^ed of this source/® have had to depend on ba 
ending agencies. If controlled by whites, these l( 
tended to be racially discriminatory in their le 
oiled by blacks, they have tended to be unstable 
ures. 

Another explanation for the differences in entref 
;en Orientals and blacks is suggested in the notion 
: middleman in ethnic stratification systemsA^ Mic 
sries between the most dominant and the most sl 
jopulation. This middleman function often takes 
nandising, the conveying of goods from dominant 
profit from their production, to the masses, who co 
! merchants tend to be rather precariously balan 
ive reactions of both dominant and subordinate g 
hem too grubby and calculating, subordinates o 
Iters who sell shoddy goods at exorbitant pnces.^^ 
ion of themselves in their social environments, i 
‘urs must face the classic problem of getting started 
he problem of credit to capitalize a business, as dis' 


indicates that very similar customs were found m traditional , 
s we have already noted, the expenence of slavery m the Unite 
cks from this ethnic tradition 

;rt M Blalock, Toward a Theory of Mmonty-Croup Relation 
pp 79-84, Edna Bonacich, "A Theory of Middleman Minoriti 
' Review, 38(October, 1 973) 583-594. 
he attitudes of black ghetto residents toward white merchan 
feelings of the merchants, see David Boesel et a! , "White institu 
icdon, 6(March, 1969);24— 3T That so-calied black anti-Semiti 
resentment of the behavior of Jews in such "middleman" or 
ed n Gertrude Selzn ck and Stephen S e nberg. The Tena yot 


ingness to work long hours for a minimum standai 
s can be plowed back into the business to expan 
'haps It requires something of the "sojourner" attitu 
)s to be able to endure these conditions People 
jised and rejected" in the immediate social envirc 
that eventually they will return home to live am 
le after having turned a tidy profit on "overseas 
ty. Such consideration would certainly explain sc 
i in entrepreneurial activity between blacks and Orii 
leans have always understood that, for better or wc 
y Many Oriental immigrants (as well as Italian, Grt 
can-American, etc.} have assumed, at least in the e< 
n the United States, that they would be returning 
igin Although probably most Americans of Orien 
low here to stay, their desire to stay may be one o1 
5ir earlier economic success. Having achieved me 
middleman economic roles, they now are loathe to 
apan that is about as remote to their persona! exp 
)f most other Americans^* 


cs in the labor market. Self*employment is cle; 
ast" m the occupational scene in the United States 
ountries, and most ethnic group members must star 
on their ability to make themselves "salable" to tf 
s for their work. This fact is as true for white-collar 


xjciologically educated reader may recognize in this work syndi 
jer's attribution of the influence of a “Protestant ethic" on the t 
s adhenng to the Calvinist brand of Protestantism The parallel 
:e that Weber also described the early capitalist entrepreneur a' 
d" among his peers, who still felt commercial enterprise was 
ed — a view contrary to the hard-working "sober bourgeois" 
St, who saw commercial success as a mark of Cod's blessing C 
s today, because there is no religious ethic (except possibly the 
is) that gives strong sanaion to entrepreneurial activity, ethnic 
■ attitudes have taken on these marginal economic roles Max V 
nd the Spirit of Cspitslism, trans by Talcott Parsons (New Yc 

ne indication of this, Kitano reports that newly arrived immig 
be understood by lapanese-Amencans several generations rerrw 
their ancestors- and that the oew'comers may be obiecte of d 
etred o as F O B s F esh Off the Boat Ha ry FH L Kitano 


ch ng or sc ent f c research as it is fo b ue o a 
The quest on to be addressed n th s sect on s T 
ity group members denied opportunities to com 
for jobs with members of the dominant ethnic gr 
I number of sociological studies have indicated the 
if minority group members in occupations of Ic 
;e.“ A typical observation is that there is a d 
iby, for example, native British workers dominat 
■ rank while the less desirable occupations are tl 
lonwealth immigrants.^* 

re may, of course, be explanations other than discr 
ational distributions (some of these explanations w 
illowing chapter). The inadequate education of 
I may be a factor in their occupational disadvant 
tendency toward a "culture of poverty," where 
ed to their low social position. But even when 
' variables are controlled for, as in a recent study 
lity benefits under social security,^® it can be sho 
'D level of education and a given work attitude m; 
isadvantaged compared with whites who have 
tion and a similar attitude toward work, 
aloyment opportunities for minority groups are lar 
distribution of residential and employment pattern; 
minant groups. Traditionally, the movement of 
s away from the central city has opened up job 
recent migrant groups willing to settle in the core i 
” The rapid suburbanization of the white populai 


Tiber of such studies of minority ethnic groups tn (he United i 
n and Yinger, Rickt and Cultural Minorities, chap 1 1 . 

jias Bosanquet and Peter B. Doennger, "Is There a Dual La 
" Economic journal, 83{June, 1973) 421-435. 

;y Lieberson and Glenn V. Fuguitt, "Negro-White Occupalio 
e of Discrimination," American journal of Sociology^ 73(Se 

■ A Spreitzer and Saad Z. Nagi, "Race and Equality of Opp< 
Phy/on, 34(September, 1973)248-255. 

loyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1 945). The same process of occu 
' groups as later groups arrive Is descnbed in John Brown, 77 
Town and ts Immigrants ondorr Macm Ian, 1 970 


; following World War II may have opened up jo 
1 blacks, who were generally left behind in the i 
bs, A picture emerges of a lessening gap between 
cupational opportunities available to the two races 
istantial gap remains, partly because employment 
s in the inner city have not kept pace with char 
losition of urban neighborhoods, 
tudy of black ghetto areas in Boston, Chicago, and ’ 
es this fact that despite residential turnover in th 
rtunities may still be somewhat limited.^'' In these 
oyers in black ghetto areas tend to be whites whc 
ons several miles from their places of business < 
’ white workers who also live outside the ghetto, 
les are often people who once lived in the area a 
J their jobs even though they no longer live in tf 
er the white owner nor the white wage earner st 
isarily out of a strong desire to hold onto these ec( 
! case of the white businessman, he may find the cc 
'here prohibitive, or he may be willing to sell but c; 
■ with enough capital to buy him out. The white ' 
y not be able to find a job closer to home. Even i 
ghettos were transferred to black owners and if 
Dyed by these owners, Aldrich shows that only 40 
D residents could be so employed. Black ghetto are 
e "labor exporters," which means many ghetto re 
Dyment outside the ghetto and contend with all tf 
ixist in the general labor market. 

erpayment 

;n though members of an ethnic minority may ach 
uality of opportunity to secure "better" lines of e 
De victims of discriminatory wage-payment practlcf 
if dominant groups are paid more than minority gro 


e C. Hodge, "The Negro Job Situation: Has It Improved?" Mi 
1969, pp 20-28, Reynolds Fariey and Albert Hermalin, "Thi 
ss for Blacks?" Demography, 9(1972):353-370. 

'a d E. Aid ich Em t for Backs In th 

f WVirt norf Hipcj Iruirn^tf rtf 


;h both are do ng the same work To ustrate n 
) them Rhodes a, ndustr a emp oyers w th the sl 
unions) maintain one wage scale for European wc 
for native workers This discriminatory policy is 
ent on the grounds that the standard of living in 
amies Is lower than that prevailing in the European ■ 
lite workers. Powdermaker indicates the fallacy in t 
owing the bitter reaction to the policy by the nati’ 
lom have acquired quite modern tastes in consum 
smically deprived relative to the white workers. 
:he United States, studies of the earning power of 
imericans suggest a similar "cost" of belonging to o 
is.^^ Siegel found, for example, that when other i 
i/antage (poorer education, etc.) were taken into ; 
one thousand dollars in annual lost income to be 
Scan in the mid-sixties. These studies also show tl 
I'antage of blacks and Mexican-Americans is espe 
r-level occupations. This suggests that efforts by bla 
spare themselves for more lucrative occupation' 
ition, for example) are less likely to "pay off" in hi 
milar efforts made by whites This latter finding is, 
idicted by recent evidence of dramatic income gaii 
essional" occupational level. The demand for bla 
ele or the "token integration" needs of universities 
agencies, etc has given those relatively few blact 
positions a competitive advantage over whites.^^ 
:se studies of the "cost" of being a member of a r 
;em to come fully to grips with the possibility tha 


snse Powdermaker, Copper Town Changing Africa, The Hu 
Sian Copperbelt (New York. Harper & Row, 1962), pp. 89-9 

M Siegel, "On the Cost of Being a Negro," Sociological Inqa 
Dudley L. Poston and David Alvirez, "On the Cost of Being 
r," Social Science Quarterly, 53(March, 1973) 697-709 
ird B Freeman, "Decline of Labor Market Discrimination and 
:an Economic Review Proceedings and Papers, 67(May, 197 

n indication of some of the employment advantages associate! 
(women) and mmonty ethnic status (blacks), see Cynthia Fu' 
of the Multiple Negative. Explaining the Succesis of Black P 
:an Jouma of Soc ology 78(]anirary 1973 912 935 


reflect not so much income discrimination within 
5S the continued exclusion of ethnic group memi 
nations To show, for example, that white plumber 
lack plumbers may be to show that black plun 
.s to the status of "master" plumber with its accc 
ne. 

the case of Mexican-Americans, a careful study 
ton of Chicanos in Texas and California reveals thai 
earn less money than Anglos in similar lines of wor 
iver, there was only a very slight discrimination 
can-Americans Even in Texas, where income discri 
3r, the average income of Chicano workers ranges 
ercent of the average income of other workers 
fication. Crebler, Moore, and Guzman feel that thi 
ges, which minority groups are demanding, often tl 
ibor union, may indeed lead to the elimination of in 
vithin an occupational category without necessari 
:e of access to that occupation. !n fact, these author; 
ardized wage scales may actually work against this 
:s to the "better" jobs: "Mexican-Americans enjc 
ardized wages at the price of tow employment repr 
g these better wages. The authors do not reall> 
employment representation" is a necessary "price" 
age standardization. It may simply be that Mexica 
ethnic minorities, have been more successful in in: 
for their relatively "successful" members than for t 
: have been successes under less discriminatory so 
hes the imagination, for example, to believe that tl 
ick Americans was retarded by the successes of the 
, which, as has often been noted, benefited prim, 
enough resources to be in some kind of competitive 
IS. Although social movements can often be critici: 
in to the needs of the masses of a minority group, it 
to suggest that the continued subordination of mo 


jrebler, Joan W. Moore, and Ralph C. Guzman, The Mexkan-A. 
■ree P'ess 1970' pp 239-24S 

lie and Guzman The Mcx can- A me can Peoote p 


Ders s the pr ce that mus be pa d for the succ6 
'merits.^® 


ITICAL STRATIFICATION 

; political power of an ethnic group is measured b 
aers to influence the course of those governmenta 
i/s, arrests by police, sentences by judges, etc.) tha 
In this section we shall discuss the position of n 
of their political power on three levels: {!) politic 
/ of a minority group to establish its own politic; 
ide" political interference; (2) political influence, th 
3 up members to influence governmental decisions I 
need by other groups; and (3) civil rights, the a 
I members to demand and receive equal treatm 
lies of government. In discussing each of these dime 
ication, we shall observe some of the great varia 
: peoples to exercise these powers. 

ical Autonomy 

eature of any fully developed human community 
e in that community to exercise the political funct 
if their own members. While no political jurisdicti 
etc. — is completely autonomous under modern pc 
ise the people in each jurisdiction are subject to lavs 
higher level of authority— the national state, for ex 
or less well-established areas of "local control' 
;al systems. The degree of such local autonomy 
;al controversy. The controversy is frequently heigh 
residents of a local community belong to an ethnic 
3ple of a race, religion, or national origin different 
people in the society. Black people in Harlem, Cal 
t, French-Canadians in Montreal, for example, n 
:t to laws not of their own making and not co 
sts of their ethnic groups. 


is not, of course, to deny that there may be this kind of feeht 
thnic group who must e their own lack of advartcenx 

ffu bers of their own emtin 


>bab,y the clearest examp,es of ethn.c groups depn 
’ for political autonomy are those colonial situa 
;n people, usually a major European power like t 
lishes its domination over a "native" people and e 
jthority of the laws of the colonizing power. As we 
;re is some variation in this practice; "direct rule" 
y the laws of the colonizing power for those of the 
leaves intact much of the traditional native political 
an important differentiation, a colony by definitior 
:al domination, and it may be no less complete for 
political figures whose continuation in power is i 
authorities may develop an understandable sensitr 
f ruling "autonomously" in a way that satisfies cc 
:he last several years, a number of American socioli 
velop the concept of "internal colonialism" to des 
ions of several ethnic groups within the United S 
s, Chicanes, and American Indians, to a greater 
ise the political rights of citizens of the country, tf 
> and perhaps an accurate one, that the communit 
ire really very much like colonies in that the im 
:ing their lives are made by people and through p 
which they have little effectual control. Just as "cla 
:uated in the movements for liberation of native pec 
nation (with the more or less willing acquiescence o 
cistence of interna! colonialism has led to calls for Bl 
ir or some other expression of the idea that an ethr 
ise political autonomy in their own communities. 
St internal colonialism has been so prominent a 
I movements, we shall defer further consideration ol 
:al autonomy and concentrate in the rest of thi 
vation of political autonomy experienced by peopi 
ions. 

lonialism in the classic sense, that is, the political doi 
les by the great European powers — British, French, I 


;rt Blauner, "Internal Colonialism and Ghetto Revolt," Social 
393-408 JoanW. Moore, "Colonialism- The Case of the Mexic. 
ms tZSpnng, 970 463-472 Robert K Thomas Ojlonia ■ 


)utch “tc s a most a th ng of h story w th a fev 
nt.nued French dom na.on n parts of the West 
Y of foreign political domination lives on in the pol 
endent nations. One consequence of colonial with 
the artificiality of political jurisdictions imposed on 
;n rule. Intertribal civil war followed the removal o 
s from the Congo (now the Republic of Zaire), foi 
t movements proliferated — the unsuccessful Ibc 
issful Bengalese in Bangladesh — demonstrating that 
; from a colonial power is not enough to satisfy tf 
: groups for political autonomy if one of the several 
into a new nation feels that the country is being p 
for the benefit of the dominant ethnic group. 

; political aftermath of great power colonialism dej: 
? extent on the process by which colonies attair 
endence For one thing, there is a difference betwe 
ed with the acceptance or even active encouragem 
r, and independence won after bitter conflict betwi 
Dionized. Under British colonial policy, native peo 
politically immature but, under British tutelage, ca| 
Dvernment.'^’ This philosophy influenced the willii 
n in the independence movements of most of her c 
not prevent fierce resistance in Cyprus and Inc 
ance to let go was apparently based on a sense 
St in the continued political domination in these are 
hand, operated under an "assimiiationist" policy 
latives would eventually become fulhfledged Frer 
d or "metropolitan" France. This philosophy ma 
uish colonial control; the long struggles in Indochir 
mown results. These variations in policy will infl 
the fate of those European "colonials" who rems 
independence is attained. 


1 desenption of the apparently stable french colonial present 
es of Martinique and Cuadaloupe, see Chester L Hunt and 
lies (Homewood, III.. Dorsey Press, 1974), pp 207-214 

) Mason, Patterns of Dominance (London. Oxford University 
h -eference to the "patema'ot" terxlency ‘n Bitish colon«‘ po 
la orusd endency n French pol cy 


other profound.y important var.atron m the nature 
snce IS whether poiiticai control passes from the cc 
ands of the indigenous people, as was the case in I 
ppened in Rhodesia, it passes into the hands of th 
' whose control of the political apparatus guarantee* 
1 over the indigenous people. Very different interet 
levelop m newly independent nations, depending 
'eds to political power 

tives who successfully revolt are likely to use tf 
lomy to make life very difficult for the European sett 
Jgerian revolution, for example, was followed by wl 
of the agricultural holdings of the French settlers,*' 
bllowed by the new native government in Keny 
1 settlers in that country.'*^ !n colonies that had co 
lut very few settlers — as was generally true of British 
1 — this effect of independence was, of course, grt 
other ethnic people who may experience hardship 
ts are those immigrants who have entered the cou 
loniat exploiters to supplement an inadequate suppi 
. The Chinese entered southeast Asia to fill such spi 
roles while this area was under European colonial i 
quent difficulties in such newly indeptendent nation 
lesia reflect native feelings against people who are * 
letitors.**** Similarly, a great many people of Asian 
IS, entered African colonies in such roles and h 
e postrevolutionary persecution: the recent mass e? 
Uganda is a prominent example.*^ 
tier-sponsored anticolonial revolts are likely to have 
e balance of political power between settler and nai 
7 regimes. So long as an imperial power administc 
gh a colonial office, it can afford — indeed, may 
:ain an "enlightened" or paternalistic attitude towan 


R, Wo!f, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century (New York- 1 

aid Rothchild, "Kenya's Africanization Program Priorities of I 
American Political Science Peinew, 64{September, 1970) 737 

E. Williams, The Future of the Overseas Chinese (New York; 
e L- van den Berghe "Asuns in Easi and South Africa." in Pier 
\nd E hn c ty New York. Basic Books 1970 pp 276-303 


f noth ng e se the co on a power may be co 
5e on the nternat ona stage and, when a der 
rsa! human equality prevails, may need to assure 
its technological power for the raw exploitation of 
jtionary settler governments, however, while likely 
alue system of the mother country, are much mor 
ems of survival and prosperity in their territory of re 
ation growth makes them either land or job hur 
diate interest to deprive the natives of these privile 
i or a Rhodesia, freed of British colonial restrain' 
ely repressive system such as apartheid. The pol 
i," by which the young government of the United 
?nou 5 Indians from the Atlantic coastal areas into a 
: then-remote West, would perhaps have been l 
1 colonial rule. 


:ica! Influence 

nough an ethnic group may have difficulty mair 
omy or self-government, they may still gain signific. 
rection of affairs in their social environment, indeei 
:al theory of pluralism argues that political decisior 
:o represent a balance (or compromise) among the 
emands of ail significant social groupings, ethnii 
although blacks or Puerto Ricans in a given comnr 
:ally self-governing by any means, they may be 
es and laws directly affecting their vital interests. 
:his because, if for no other reason, competing polil 
De rivals for the voting support of members of su( 


a country like Spain, which ts not usually noted for its "paternal 
:ed peoples, may have exercised such constraints on Its setti 
Spanish control over local policies of powerful Spanish set 
) was probably slight Hunt and Walker, Ethn/c Dynamics, p| 

ie severely repressive policies toward native peoples that follov 
United States and other countnes from British colonial control, 
Settlers and Native Peoples (Melbourne: Georgian House, 1 ‘ 

irt A Dahl, Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: Univer 


:h political pluralism is not always the case, howe 
series of studies of decision-making processes ii 
?rning matters, such as public housing, that do c 
jsts of black residents of the city/^ These studie; 
us political forces in the city have conspired to 
:nce of blacks on decisions that directly concern th 
dministration of Mayor Lindsay was committed to 
" sites for housing projects rather than to continue i 
:ating projects in or near established "black" area' 
d out, the vehement opposition of middle-class w 
! proposed sites made the scattered scheme impossi 
although they were an important part of the coalit 
?d and reelected Mayor Lindsay, blacks found that 
m rewarded with concrete political decisions suci 
id to receive from the city government. 

Tie realization of the futility of advancing their 
gh the support of "white liberals" or other dominan 
athethic to their cause has led minority groups to s 
ifluence by election or appointment of their own 
of political influence. Several studies have indii 
!ss of such efforts. Although a substantial proportion 
icago, blacks were only rarely found in major deci 
especially in the private sector (e.g., on the boarc 
lhamber of Commerce, of private colleges and ur 
; positions of political prominence that were held 
lower level positions, or to be those in which the 
jt exclusively black (e.g. a black labor leader in an 
city councilman from a black ghetto ward). A sU 
I this exclusion of blacks from major power position 
)lete.^’ Among business leaders, for example, the f 
ilack among the 1,867 "key positions" in business ' 


■I Bellush and Stephen David (eds.). New York City Five Stoi 
Tork. Praeger, 1971) 

)ld M, Baron et al„ "Black Powerlessness in Chicago," Trans 
27-33. 

H. Flaming, J John Palen, Grant Ringiten, and Corneff Taylor, 
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jfty, a study m Torofito, a City w,th a notab,y h.gf 
ogeneity (about 40 percent of the city's populal 
;n born), found a continued pattern of Anglo-Sax 
r power positions in the cityA^ 
ethnic group's prospects for political influence v 
derabiy enhanced when the population of an area 
ar-majority of members of that ethnic group. This w 
f, as recent analysis has suggested is true in the Ui 
ersisting "ethnic factor" in political behavior, witl 
atholic political candidates, blacks for black cand 
? possibility for political dominance of a minority gr 
situation has assumed special interest in the Uniti 
jse of the increasing concentration of blacks in Ai 
s attain a majority or near-majority of population 
rospect that they will elect political leaders who 
once in office, to respond to the special political i 
e, Richard Hatcher of Cary, Indiana, was, in 1967 
;cted mayor of a major American city. Since thei 
)r now have black mayors include Newark, Los 
land, and Atlanta. 

lether black people in high political office will 
;es desired by black people is another matter. H< 
in political office may be no more a guarantee of t 
han being a vital part of a coalition was a guara 
:ai decisions for New York blacks. An analysis of 
-r Hatcher in Cary illustrates some of the limitatior 
of black mayors on behalf of black people.^*'* 
tcher's basic problem was to overcome the traditi 
ry by the main industry of the city, United Stat 
tially white Catholic Democratic political machine 
x years more or less in the interest of the steel coi 
' installed political heads, Hatcher "inherited" a bu 


ijoy Kelner, "Ethnic Penetration Into Toronto's Elite Structure," 
-igy and Anthropology, 7(May, 1970). 128-1 37. 
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nts who were .n most cases wh.te, who were mor* 
latcher regime, but whose expertise was vitai to his 
the new mayor disappointed the expectations of i 
jssumed there would be a massive movement of I 
oyment upon the advent of Hatcher's administrat 
support (which Hatcher very successfully did), h 
j 1 from one of encouraging participation by blacks 
)f demonstrating what his administration was doinj 
of improving their condition. On this matter, Hat 
mstrate a great deal. Since Gary was the first ma 
mayor, the city was the focus of much black atte 
5 time of Mayor Hatcher's election, the Johnson-H 
rt Kennedy wings of the national Democratic Part^ 
ously for black support. Hatcher found it quite easy 
jI Cities and other federal money for Gary (to suci 
r "headache" in the early part of his administrate 
preoccupation of his staff with applications for k 
political leaders must face many of the same probl 
I, with the additional limitation that, unlike Mayor t 
dvantage of "novelty" or of being singled out as si 
natory policy in the wider society. 

I Rights of Ethnic Groups 

?n without any direct influence on the agencies of 
inly without any power to maintain such agencii 
from those of the wider society), members of an i 
ssert certain "rights" as citizens because of the eqt 
; political institutions under which they live. Thus t 
jntry may guarantee (as does the Fourteenth Ar 
titution of the United States) the "equal protection < 
egard to such matters as "race, creed, or color 
itution, the rights of citizenship may be extended t 
t introduced to an area without regard for the pt 
mce of that group. That this "equal protection" of 


:r compares the problem of Hatcher in this regard to that of tf 
; of black Africa, which are dependent on the technical expe 
ters of an cart er era Foe a description of sudi probtems m om 
1 d Kenya s zation Program- 


be basea on po t ca nf uence s not of course 
,eg.s,at,on of the 1960s .n the Ln ted States ,vot n 
blic accommodations, etc.) was certainly influence 
threat of black political influence at ail levels from 
:reet not. Many other ethnic groups Ce.g., Chicane 
ntial participants in the process of making those de 
less the recipients of the new "protection" so pre 
w, or indeed whether, a government chooses to ei 
ction" guaranteed by the laws of the land is anoth 
cement or unequal enforcement seems to be a feati 
anments that are ethnically stratified. A frequent co 
Dups is that such agencies of law enforcement as t 
5 are in fact discriminatory in their treatment of pec 
; groups. For this reason, it is often argued, the hig 
ethnic groups are actually the result of discriminate 
listration of criminal justice. Blacks in the United 
igines) in New Zealand, for example, are found g 
several times higher than those prevailing among 1 
of these two countries.®^ American blacks have fel 
crime rates reflect the oversensitivity of the police 
litted by blacks. The "police brutality" about wl 
lain is largely a matter of the humiliation blacb fei 
picious persons simply because they are black. Thi. 
1 to the racial tension that preceded the 1 965 riot in 
1 Angeles was the police practice of stopping and fri< 
ring" on the streets in the area.®^ 

; police, after all, can exercise a great deal of discr 
offenders or suspected offenders {arresting vs. a 
JUS questioning vs. looking the other way, etc.). Ii 
lice treatment of juveniles suggests that this discrel 
xpected, since juvenile officers are skeptical (pre 
n) of the reformative value of arrest and possible 


lack vs white crime rates in the United States, see Marvin E V 
Crime and Race (New York- American Jewish Committee, 1' 
New Zealand, see Patrick O'Malley, "The Amplification of Mac 
nic Barriers to Equal Justice in New Zealand," Race, ISfJuly, 

rt Btaoner "Wtrtewash Over Watts " Trans-acOon 3(Marc}v 


g offenders.*® Police officers are thus encouraged tc 
t the suspect's "character" They tend to be m 
:ed by suspects who are very deferential to or re 
irity, and by those who seem sincerely repentant, 
live in ghetto environments and view the police as 
[y hostile to and alienated from the authority sti 
s of the society, may find it especially difficult to 
a use their "discretion" against them in a negativt 
ice minority group members become embroiled ir 
ig with criminal charges in a court of law, they 
nces of "unequal" protection, such as the difficult' 
tting bail before trial, a suspended sentence if co 
e if sent to prison.*’ These discriminations may re 
determinants of "discretion" by judges, juries, a 
^ere mentioned above in the case of police officers, 
itution of New Zealand states that a defendant i 
;n guilty." White New Zealanders, however, harbor 
stereotypes" about the typical behavior of the Mai 
if a Maori is accused of a crime of a certain sort, 
ie his guilt because they feet that "that's the way tl 
>al discrimination based on such stereotyping may p 
)f civil rights of a more subtle nature as well. Domir 
of minority group members as being "just that w 
nal behavior may lead to a condoning of acts of 
Since the victims of these acts are likely to be othe 
: group, minority groups may find themselves with 
ind court protection against victimization by the 
in a traditional southern community the white sti 
il mores emphasizes the sexual promiscuity of 1 
en. It IS very difficult, therefore, for a white judge 
1 black woman could be raped, since it is assumed 


g Piliavin and Scott Briar, "Police Encounters with Juveniles," 
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g to be vtcttmized by any and ai, comers.^ 
en that it is difficult to prosecute a rapist because c 
ictim's own culpability is perhaps even more of a p 
ither minorities who are made to suffer in this and 
erence of law-enforcement officials who operate o 
hnics" basis. 


:iAL STRATIFICATION 

discuss social stratification — that is, dominance ; 
area of social respectability — is virtually to deal wit 
:tal exclusions of ethnic minorities, since almost ar 
national or otherv,'ise, may be experienced as a 
dation of a person's human worth. Thus, the we 
, may not only fail to cover expenses for needed or 
;, but may be defined by its recipient as a "slap if 
if the arnount is less than that paid to one's colleag 
ing no better than oneself. We have already notec 
carries a connotation of negative respectability Sin 
ferential social worth is so complex and multifac 
to cover the whole subject here. Instead, we sh; 
lajor areas in which the "honor" of an ethnic peop 
lich discrimination is experienced as an assault 
jers of minority groups. 


riminatory Etiquette 

luette — the body of rules that determines "proper" 
ions — is likely to be defined in terms of how peof 
d members of other categories: a child should nc 
a professor should try to learn the names of his stud 
d open the door for a lady, etc. A small portion 
ed in books of etiquette, but most are simply part 
ane in one's customary social milieu. Children te; 
things by observation and adult guidance and sc 
blunders as, for example, when a child asks an adi 
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on on y to be rem nded by the adu t s coo reactK 
etiquette has been violated. 

Coffman has noted, there is a general tendency fc 
re that people treat one another in a way that proi 
;y or "face" of each individual. While all people n 
t" to respectful treatment by others, clearly some a 
s to claim this right. Coffman illustrates this fact b' 
tal situation, there is an asymmetrical or nonreci 
:h rights" — doctors have the right to touch nurses < 
the right to touch patients, but patients do not have 
s or doaors, and nurses do not have the right to 
nan is here drawing upon Simmel's insight that a | 
ived from that person's capacity to resist intrusior 
cy, including familiar access to parts of his body 
metrical tendency in rules of etiquette is found in 
red persons, such as children, are forbidden to c, 
ns, such as their elders, by their first names, while 
II children by first names 
additional dimension of discriminatory etiquette ’ 
fiating people In such situations is suggested by C' 
institutions such as hospitals, military camps, ant 
jtions, the higher honor attributed to staff persons 
Coffman calls an "echelon" relationship of auth 
ber over any inmate.*^ Thus, any officer has the rigi 


ig Coffman, "On Face-Work. An Analysis of Ritual Elements 
3trY, 18(1955) 213-231 Also, on the fragility of a sense of self- 
on a sustaining set of reactions by others, see Ernest Becker, 77 
ng (New York Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 

ig Coffman, "The Nature of Deference and Demeanor," Amt 
i6).473-502. 

nel, refemng to an "ideal sphere" that surrounds each perst 
Ig in size m various directions and differing according to the pr 
lins relations, this sphere cannot be penetrated, unless the pe 
ual IS thereby destroyed A sphere of this sort is placed aroum 
ige very poignantly designates an insult to one's honor as 'cominj 
sphere marks, as it were, the distance whose trespassing by < 
lonor." Kurt Wolff (ed.). The Sociology of Ceorg Simmet (CIr 
p. 321. 
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‘n sted man n the same ve n any adu t may take 
ect the behav or o any ch d, etc f th s th nk 
as of persons — that is, if upper-echelon (higher-clas 
have the right to receive shows of respect from lowt 
persons — the psychological deprivation of belonj 
ser social honor becomes obvious. This is particula 
5 of the arrogance of some upper-echelon people vi 
ag subordinate people uncomfortable, 
iny ethnic group members have experienced su 
Its on their personal dignity. The matter of names w 
ican southerners have long been accustomed to 
' person be addressed by any black person as Mr., N 
vhite person can call any black person by a first na 
ingly, by the generic terms boy or gir! (no matter v\ 
person). Some strain is put on this etiquette when 
lower-class position must deal with blacks of di 
Johnson mentions one compromise in this situa 
n is obviously of too high a class to be called by 
-class white might refer to him as "professor" 
sation) without having to employ the more presti 

icipation in Symbolically Significant 
al Activities 

e of the scarce privileges that people strive for— ar 
entially distributed among people in different social 
' of participating in highly valued social activities, 
an honor to carry the flag in the school parade, 
ry m foreign wars, to represent one's country in in 
sts. To be excluded from an equal chance to enjc 
be defined as gross discrimination, and memben 
s have complained of just such exclusion, 
ticipation in organized sports can provide a case 
inic stratification. One version of the world of spc 
rea where ethnic discrimination does not tend to I 
rs, coaches, and fans of athletic teams want their 
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tters not the ethn.c ong.ns of the p.ayers on the tean 
!d that members of some ethnic groups become h( 
issional sports precisely because sports careers a 
eas other "legitimate” careers are closed by virtue ( 
n. Thus, Weinberg and Arond show that Irish, Je 
s have successively dominated professional boxi 
5, and that the period of dominance of each of th< 
:ided with the period in which the masses of these p( 
.merican urban social environment — the period wh 
St their entering other occupations was at its heigi 
her studies of other sports suggest quite different c 
Baseball is often referred to as the "national spo 
i, and it is a well-known fact that no black Amerh 
r leagues until Jackie Robinson broke the color bar 
I'inism of Anglo-conformity may have served to I 
jail "pure" from contamination by "foreign” elen 
aund that there was a significant shift in the years 
f restrictive immigration legislation in reaction to t 
" in the world — in the pattern of recruitment of pro 
rsA® Professional ball clubs of the nineteenth centu 
lostly from northern urban areas; but with the tur 
rs were increasingly recruited from the rural Sout 
nation is that the urban North came to be seen 
-1930 as harboring large numbers of "un-America 
new immigration") while the rural South, relativ 
laminations," came to be seen as the more purely 
.tudy also found almost no players in the early part o 
; or Jewish names, although there Is some evidence 
ethnic origins Anglicized their names. Baltzell haso 
;ncy in a uniquely "American" institution, the mot 
A great many movie stars are of non-Anglo origii 
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ssional names that usually conceal their ethnic ba 
e, deprive their ethnic peers of the pride of hav 
e publicly identified as “our people." 

(n when minority group members participate actr 
athletes obviously do in the United States in b 
ssional sports — allegations and protests are sometir 
er in which they are allowed to participate tend; 
rific implications of the participation. Thus Edwan 
ons of center, quarterback, and defensive lineback 
ramatic, or authoritative positions on a football tear 
acks. In baseball, the outfield, which requires tb 
1 and is least visible to the spectators, is where bla 
tacked."^” The position of baseball pitcher, whicf 
s, seems to be an exception to the rule of excludir 
rs of action. Edwards observes, however, that t 
g the defensive players on a baseball team, has c 
inning or losing the game.^’ If winning is very im 
1 sports teams and their fans, they may be willir 
ncy to “honor" the dominant ethnic member in 
itner, without regard to race, creed, or color.’'* 
nore subtle form of discrimination against blacks it 
as been noted in a study of playing patterns among 
>. Yetman and Eitzen find that black players on c 
ly overrepresented among the starters and less re 
ibstitutes or those who sit on the bench for most o 
iretation offered is that, to be selected for a team, 
e as good" as a white. Thus, only those blacks of oi 


y Edwards, The Sociology of Sports (Homewood, III.: Dorsey 

D Rose, "The Attribution of Responsibility for Organizational F. 
Research, 53(1 9691.323-332 shows that while players of other I 
e their careers termir«ted during a team's "failing" season, pi 
ndently of the success or failure of the teams for which they 


■mer black professional basketball player, Bill Russell, has noted 
IS a touch of black chauvinism) the variability in the willingnes 


’ team represented by blacks. According to Russ^ \ the formi 
playing at home, three on the road, and five if 
rts, p 211. 

nan R. Yetman and D, Stanley Eitzen, "Black 
: An Empirical Test of Discrimination," m Norma 
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make ihe team, whereas whites of ortiy mediocre ta,ent hav 
tunity to travel with the team — primarily for the "honor" of the 
ns, since they so seldom play. There may be some flaw ii 
■elation. It could even be suggested that the predominance of t 
I first-string players may be a kind of discrimination in rever 
those relatively few black team members have a competitive ai 
ver whites in their chance to play if, for instance, the colle 
feels a need to demonstrate a nondiscriminatory policy. Se 
athletes sitting on a bench while whites are playing may b 
suggestive of racial discrimination, so some blacks are player 
a to token integration. If there are only one or two black playe 
uad, It may well be that a black player who is only "half as g 
'hite bench sitter is played to satisfy integrationist demands.^ 


pparent fact of somewhat lesser representation of blacks on collegiate and | 
jotball teams than on basketball teams would perhaps support this mterpreta 
team typically has twenty-two starters feleven on an offensive unit and ele' 
sive un t wh^e a basketbaf team has only five staite s Tfius token aciaf nte; 
achieved on a oo ha earn with a much smal er proportion of b acks as s 
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;iN OF ETHNIC STRATIFICATION 

ologica! analysis of the origins of any of the kinds of str 
;ed in the last chapter must begin with an unequivocal re 
;w that these inequalities are based on any inherent ir 
sn peoples of different racial stocks J Rather, it is in th 
situations of ethnic peoples in contact with one another t 
must be sought. 


ree-Factor Theory 

ill serve as a convenient starting point for our analysis tc 
effort to formulate a theory of the origin of ethnic strat 
postulated that three factors are both necessary and su 


pical social scientific statement on the matter, see M. F Ashley Montagu, 
ous Myth, 4th ed (New York; World, 1 964), 
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in why, when present, relationships of dominance ; 
36 between ethnic peoples in contact, and why, w 
itarian relationships tend to prevail. The three factt 
. competition, and differentia! power, "Competiti 
"provides the motivation for stratification; ethnoc 
ompetition along ethnic lines; and the power diffet 
her either group will be able to subordinate the oths 
"test" of his theory, Noe! examined the emerge 
iial America. There is a growing consensus among h 
60, the condition of blacks was not too unlike th; 
servants. Over a period of several decades, howi 
jsingly subordinated into a condition of complet 
I indentured servants were increasingly able to g, 
a slavelike condition. This stratification forms the 


jcenfrism. Although, as we observed above, inf 
opies are not part of the sociologist's arsenal of e 
are often found in everyday life. Many people reail 
m custom are inferior by nature to persons in their c 
I use Sumner's definition, "one's own group is the 
and all others are scaled and rated with reference 
ar the difference between ingroup and outgroup 
:ion of the outgroup by the ingroup. In applying 
r to the condition of servitude of blacks and whites 
Joel found that the initial element in determining bl< 
jch color as religion. Europeans were especially pr 
athens, that is, as non-Christian and, therefore, as 
vhite European indentured servant was at least acl 
tian, however poor. 

a factor of ethnocentrism is perhaps most clearly de 
entia! social treatment in the United States of immii 
ountries of origin. The acts excluding Orientals 
ese in 1882, Japanese in 1924} reflected a feeling 
ellow" peoples, as well as a large element of pi 


"A Theory of the Origin of Ethnic Stratification," p. 157. 
mC Sumner Fo kways Boston Cnn 1940 p 13 


letrtion from such peop.e * The quotas estab.-shed I 
24 based the allowable immigration from a cert 
outage of the number of people from that count 
d States, a formula designed to limit the immigratic 
rn and southern Europe who came m large numbert 
(tter immigrants were very likely to be Catholic or Je 
ages other than English They experienced much g 
af every sort than did immigrants from countrie 
age, and other social institutions were more familr 
lo-Saxon" country like the United States. 

:ould be argued that the factor of ethnocentrism 
isary as a condition for the subordination of ethnic 
later to the possibility of discrimination “without f 
lation simply by virtue of the fact that dominant g 
! from the subordination of minorities and that tl 
gain IS sufficient to stimulate the effort to subor 
joint, the prejudices arising from ethnocentrism are 
aenomenon, an attempt by dominants to justify thi 
It minorities with a clear conscience — in other wc 
hat the dominants will be able to sleep at night, bu 
:o sleep without bad dreams. 


petition. According to Noel, ethnic groups come 
they must strive against one another for the enjoy 
ils that are in limited supply, whether such goals b 
r, or prestige. Sometimes two ethnic groups in c 
etition, since the groups are striving for different 
's accomplishment of its goals does not interfer 
's pursuit of its goals. A frequently cited example 
ck peoples in Manchuria who are able to live in c 
tially equalitarian relation with one another becausi 
iltural people, do not compete with but rather t 
iation with the Tungus, a nomadic hunting peopf 


Tl Petersen, l^panese Amer/cuns (New York. Random House 
Summary of the history of restrictive immigration legislation in 
! E Simpson andj. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Mmoritu 
& Row T972) pp 


eer/ The low level of anti-Semitic feeling among 
des another example. Since most Italian immigra 
; came from peasant backgrounds and tended to f 
rs in America, whereas Jews, both in Italy and t 
ed mercantile occupations, there has been little con 
VO groups either in Italy or the United States.® 

>re frequently, however, ethnic groups in contact ai 
lompetition has led to conflict over which group i' 
? noted in the last chapter, relations between black ; 
have been strained by the dominance of Jewish rr 
3S and the feeling of many would-be black entreprr 
fship of retail businesses deprives black peopk 
lurial opportunities.® Cans has given a similar inti 
'te in the New York City schools during the late J9( 
mmunity control, which became largely a conflic 
ews.^“ Blacks in New York City apparently expe< 
lished their numerical dominance in a given nei 
i come to dominate neighborhood institutions as w 
:ord with the usual “succession" process in Americ- 
e ethnic group moves out, the newcomers take oi 
ter 5, however, white retail merchants tended not 
turned black. Ghetto schools experienced a simi 
/ concentration of Jews in the teaching profession 
k" schools having predominantly Jewish staffs. Ma 
ituation deprived black teachers of employment op 
nation they had hoped to reduce by community cc 
ices in the neighborhood schools. 


J Lmdgren, "An Example of Culture Contact Without Conflict 
:ks of Northwestern Manchuria," American Anthropologist, 4i 
lysis of this and other examples of noncompetitive or "symbioi 
groups, see Michael Banton, Race Relations (New York' Ba' 


h Lopreato, Italian Americans (New York. Random House, 1‘ 
;o-called black anti-Semitism is largely confined to negative ste 
:ks in the area of economic behavior is indicated in Gertrude 
;rg. The Tenacity of Prejudice (New York: Harper & Row, 1' 

lert I Cans, "Negro-Jewish Conflict in New York City. A Socio 
i C Celfan and Russell D. Lee (edsJ. Ethnic Conflicts and Aoi 
>cf M? New York Wley 1973 pp 218-230 


h-Ameficans and itanarvAmerTcans have a.so bee 
y over which ethnic group would come to control t 
lurch m the United States. In cities such as Boston, 
s have changed from Irish to Italian dominance, th 
1 competition, during the period of transition, foi 
”11 

am we may question whether one of Noel's fact 
letition — is necessary for the emergence of ethnic 
erghe has argued that there are at least two forms c 
ystems.''^ One is based on competition, in which 
me groups to monopolize privilege at the expense 
len as "dangerous." The other is based on paternali 
r to that of parents to children, in which the paren 
of proteaing the children and the children in tun 
respect to the parents. While parents and chilt 
letitive with one another in most situations, nelthe 
?qua!itarian. Likewise, minority groups are no less 
the dominant group treats their inferiority with b 
el's own interpretation fails to make clear the ro 
;en blacks and whites in colonial America, or at le; 
; and white slaveowners, whose attitudes and actior 
3el. The usual interpretation is that the enslavemen 
:onomic interest (and Noel adds in the status inte 
cracy rather than in response to any demands by 
f be the only possible economic competitors of t 
retation shares this view, although he must stretc 
letition to cover the situation in which there is a "i 
? group's subordinating another. (Thus, a rich mar 
36 "noncompetitive" in that they strive for differe 
itnves perhaps for possession of a more commodic 
the poor man hopes to be able to furnish his hoi 
Dor and a picture on the wall— to cite Lyndon Jol 
for the antipoverty program. Still, the presence c 


;ato, Italian Americans, pp 110-113. 

i L van den Berghe, "Paternalistic versus Competitive Race Re 
ich," in Bernard E. Segal (ed ), Rada! and Ethnic Relations S 
w Yort Thomas Y Crowe! 1572 pp 24-38 


ig or forced to work at min.mum wages, may be on( 
le luxurious life style of the rich man, who may re 
•r example, maintain the grounds of his estate.) 
e explanation of why indigenous Indians in many p 
scaped the fate of enslaved blacks is made on simil; 
ns tended to adapt poorly as laborers in the minin 
ation operations favored by European colonizers, 
awed as a "nonutilitanan" labor supply. Blacks pro\ 
s in these situations, much to their own worst int( 
,uch "utilitarian” perceptions of an ethnic minorit 
"competition," then Noel's competition factor cove 
ry in the American colonies. Perhaps this stretches 
il concept of competition, but there may be an add 
nsiderable importance. Some such term as exploiL 
more directly express the nature of this factor. 

rential power. For one group of people to domi 
lusly necessary that the dominants have not only t 
lish their superiority (as is emphasized with the e 
jetition factors), but the power or "muscle" to do i 
) becomes dominant often depends on which has 1 
nplements of warfare. The conquest of native peop 
illy more advanced Europeans is most obviously 
ler. Noel's analysis moves from truism to insight w 
■ indentured servants in America, but not black slavt 
3f an externa! source of power — the attitudes of the 
toward the dominant Americans. Mistreatment of E 
lound to be self-defeating for employers. If indentu 
t the word back to their countrymen — "For God's 
'' — sources of additional domestic labor would ( 
! country governments could bring pressure to bear 
ants in America, an especially important factor, pei 
try striving for recognition among the nations of th 


of the nonadaptability of Indians to the slave condition may hav 
=ss of blacks but not of Indians to enter into servile relations wit 
IS 1 634, European travelers to South Amenca were being ad 
E 5 w''b them as theie we^e no Indians in Buenos Aires that c 
Frank Tannenbaum 5a ve and C uzen New York. Knopf 


is some doubt whether Noel's theory provides th 
lious framework" for explaining Mexican-Amerir 
VIcLemore believes it does. The element of corr 
3-Americans and Mexican-Amencans seems espt 
of McLemore's observation that most Mexicans 
■-class origins while most Americans were of mn 
direct Anglo-Mexican competition must have b 
few large Mexican landowners who undoubtedly n 
I grab" in Texas. Whether or not Mexicans consti 
:anan" interest to Anglos is left undefined. Like' 
;ion given to the external power sources of the M( 
imore observes that Mexico, after the loss of Tex< 
"displayed great concern for the welfare of her c 
'ithin the territory of the United States,"’* there is 
concern" had any telling effect on the treatment ( 

1 United States. Indeed, the relative national power 
tvould lead one to doubt the practical impact of I 

:hanisms for the maintenance i 

^TIFICATION 

; have been discussing the question of how ethnii 
ay a high or low place in a system of stratification 
IS. We turn now to a related, but nevertheless d 
; are the forces that tend to maintain ethnic groups ii 
aly 2 ing these mechanisms, a distinction will be m 
5 that arise from (1 ) dominant-group attitudes and a 
)up attitudes and actions, and (3) structural or ins 
5 that may not express the wishes of either dorr 

)S, 

ninant Group Behavior 

2 degree to which a privileged ethnic group is deteri 
ivi leges at the expense of minorities is obviously 
aiiity. While it is probably true, as Legum says, tf 


heavy use by Ajiglo farm owners of immigrant Mexicans as 
t that, indeed- the subordination of Mexicans has been quite "uti 

Ong ns of M Subord nation p 66/ 


ty — white or black or brown — has ever voluntaril 
2ges at one fell swoop,"''® some groups have mo^ 
;ion than have others This is apparent, for examp! 
lonial countries toward the political aspirations c 
le of their colonies. The British have been far mo 
the French to the idea that someday, when the nat 
inder British tutelage, they would gain full rights t( 
he British would then withdraw.^® Given such vai 
to look for some lines of explanation of dominan' 
aintaining the dominant position. 


jxpediency of ethnic stratification. One source 
5 on whether or not dominant groups really "gain" 
dination of minorities. Pollard's analysis of black- 
thern town suggests that whites do, indeed, gain fn 
1. Specifically, whites gain a supply of labor to dc 
work; they gain a whole category of persons whor 
r how lowly in social status, can look down on. I 
gain sexual access to black women while ruthle 
•ocal sexual access of black men to white worr 
ions, there can be little doubt that the natives v 
js ways, especially as a labor supply for the minin 
arises of the colonists. 

ne of the "equality revolutions" that we shall be 
chapter may reflect a loss of will of dominants 
nance. More specifically, in terms of the "gains" o 
ncreasingly be that the perceived "cost" of securir 
ime dominant groups to conclude that it "isn't woi 
dominance. Some of this cost may be psychic in n 
assibility that dominants do have "bad dreams" or 
: their subordination practices. Myrdal's formulatio 
ma suggested, as has been suggested by many othe 
em" in the United States is really a "white problei 


I Legume, "Cotor and Power in the South African Situation," 
tfi3-495. 
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lite Americans trying to reconcile continued racial d: 
American creed" as reflected in the "all men ar 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, or with 
ntee of the rights of the minority and the ultsm 
ition of blacks as full-fledged citizens.^^ 
her "costs" of ethnic discrimination are more imm 
ture. Slavery was abolished in many places appar< 
owners developed consciences, but because sla 
oient mode of organizing human labor. Likewise, 
nation against blacks may be defined as costly to 
icks because the whole economy suffers from the l 
alents of a large part of the population. The c 
ured in the loss of international influence or goodi 
les in the underdeveloped countries of the Third 
:ive to racial discrimination in the United States. T 
mpetition with international communism, wants to 
ig these peoples. Consequently, many Americans I 
usion that this cost of racial subordination is too I 
ally, a perception of cost may arise from the d 
tsigence of minorities in demanding a reduction I 
:h colonial policy, as indicated above, did not envi 
lendence of French colonies in Africa and Asia. H 
!d native revolts in Indochina and Algeria led th 
ately to the conclusion that these wars could not 
h withdrawal from former colonies often took pic 
If determined that these colonies (e.g., Cyprus, Ini 
inough for self-determination. However, the passivi 
n nationalist movement led by Gandhi wrenched ( 
ritish, thus hastening the decision of Great Britain t( 
of empire under the spur of such costs, 
le additional point should be made about the m^ 
. The gainers and losers from a system of ethnic str, 


nar Myrdal, An American Dilemma {New York: Harper, 194' 

m does show, however, that there is a sense in which white peop 
in" from the presence of a large black population to do the d 
distributed howeve' Lower-class whites gain little, whi 
wives ga n he decided advant^ of having a supply of efatj' 


ent groups within a dominant ethnic group. Thi 
s have relatively little to gain (and that mostly in 
illard noted) from black subordination and much to 
g to form coalitions along lines of economic self 
of all races against the rich of all races. Employers, ( 
much to gain from cheap labor (with, of course, ■ 
of relative inefficiency of untrained labor) By the 1 
e living in France had much to gam (except for 
ch pride") from continued suppression of the Alger 
e was recalled from retirement with a mandate 
h settlers in Algeria, however, correctly anticipati 
igs would be expropriated by a nativist government 
em in ending the war was as much a matter of "pac. 
rs in Algeria as in dealing with leaders of the 
sis, then, of ethnic subordination based on the cor 
minant groups in maintaining the subordination r 
entiated interests of the various groups within the 
he relative power of these groups to determine 
-rant group policy. 

ogical considerations: Oomiant group prejudic 

r question of whether dominant group members . 
dominance in terms of any perceived inherent infer! 
peoples. We shall consider here the element of "i 
group beliefs in the inferiority of subordinate race 
to the continued subordination of those races. W 
with the complex question of the relationship b 
I prejudice and the degree of discrimination again 

IS. 

called white racism in the United States will serve ■ 
sis The black slavery that preceded the Civil War ai 


e with our practice throughout this book of treating race as one o 
definition of ethnic peoplehood — religion and national origin 1 
d be desirable if there were some term other than racism tc 
!nt ethnic groups m the inherent mfenonty of subordinate on^ 
ike "ethnicism," the term racism will be used to cover any d 
ce so that, for example, the tendency of some Caucasian Amer 
tans as "dumb Polacks" or "pushy Jews" would be covefed bj 


im Crow laws that developed in the aftermath of Re 
ed by whites in the belief that blacks were essenti 
jman. The three-fifths compromise at the Constitu 
'87, whereby a state's representation in Congress 
d by counting a free person as one and a black si. 
aerson, was, of course, arrived at by political nej 
states with many and those with few black slav 
on does serve as a symbol for the degree of human 
. Even this modicum of humanity was seemingly r( 
357 in the Supreme Court's Dred Scott decision, 
^ pronounced the ultimate in black subordination 
s "had no rights which the white man was bound t 
n embodied in this mode of thought eventually fou 
ionalized rejection of people who are racially C 
[ht to be of inferior stock. In a study of evolving P' 
"d the "new immigration" from southern and east 
this century, Higham shows how the "romanti' 
to the country — a kind of smug Anglo-Saxon sl 
d all aliens to assimilate to an Anglo-Saxon mold—' 
P a new "science" of racial biology, to develop the 
grants were of inferior racial stock and a threat to 
aditional Anglo-Saxon stock.^^ 

:ent studies of white racism in the United State 
ges in the form if not the substance of racist justifi 
mination. One of these changes — discussed later — 
lal" form of racism without explicit ideological just 
ge can be found in white responses to such questit 
elligent as whites? Public opinion surveys show that 
vhelmingly affirm the equality of native abilities of t 


background of official attitudes toward blacks that led to the I 
jed in Leon Litwack, "The Federal Government and the Free 
i of Negro History, 43(October, 1 9S8).261-278. 

Higham, Strangers in the Land Patterns of American Natms 
^ick, N.J Rutgers University F'ress, 1 955) For a description of 
i toward Jews with the influx of Jewish immigration at the begii 
y and toward coloured people dunng the more recent heavy imr 
'mm“g ants to England see John A. Garrard “Paral'eb of P o( 
tsh and Commonwealth mmigra on Race 9{ u y 1967)47 


rked change from attitudes expressed thirty or fori 
ame time, however, whites tend to blame blacf 
nued subordinate position, believing that blacks lad 
selves Many American "white ethnics" make com 
issiveness or "bitching" of contemporary blacks an 
; actions of their own immigrant ancestors, who 
'and made something of themselves, in terms of Sc 
whites do not accept the "deterministic" view of s 
andition of a person or group of persons is "caus 
anment,^® The popular view is that a person can 
;lf that he "wills," and the failure to achieve is as( 
II. 

complete this discussion of dominant group preju 
: stratification, we should examine the relative imp 
horitative attitudes and actions as they reflect the ct 
eople. Sometimes the official (e.g., governmental) | 
elicit discrimination against ethnic minorities. The i 
i racial policy of apartheid in South Africa has be 
luring of authoritative "explanations" by governn 
)g intellectuals, explanations that embody, more or I 
ssertion that the native is inferior and poses a thre 
position if there is any racial intermingling.^* 
3ther societal contexts, the official policy may be or 
1 , although the rank-and-file dominant group me 
ment the policy may harbor many prejudicial feelir 
is whether official policy can be effective in thi 
mce One viewpoint is that "you can't legislate i 
people against their wills to practice nondiscrirr 
evidence in support of this viewpoint. The "m; 
taken by southern American whites against enforc 
las had some success, but also a considerable d 
To cite a less familiar case, Communist Czecf 


red A. Schwartz, Trends in White Attitudes Toward Negroi 
n RKearch Center, 1 S67). 

ard Schuman, "Free Will and Determinisrn in Public Beliefs Ah 
nan and C. Hoy Steele (eds,). Majority and Minority The D> 
Relations (Boston. Ailyn and Bacon. 19711 pp. 382-390. 
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a! policy of nondiscrimination against ethnic minorit 
es, who represent a sizable ethnic minority in this cc 
at deal of popular prejudice and discrimination ag< 
mination is actually supported in a somewhat ind 
ental policy. In a Communist state, the expectatio 
les, while retaining the form of their traditional lift 
ictice this style with a socialist content. Those whc 
een as being especially recalcitrant toward adof 
int do suffer official discrimination. Also, Party ofi 
do reflect local prejudices in their actions. Local a 
-so-called People's Committees — are responsible 1 
e allocation of housing space among applicants, 
e housing scarcity, they tend to yield to local demai 
) members be favored over gypsy applicants. Accc 
officials in the capital exhort local officials to impk 
natory policy, local officials complain that "you p 
on't know the gypsies like we do and, of course, d( 
the pressures exerted by one's immediate neighboi 
of the complaint of local officials in the United S 
■meni civil rights legislation that "you people in V 
bureaucrats at HEW who write guidelines for rac 
n the language of the traveling salesman, "know 
s that the more closely political officials must de; 
' as defined by local prejudices, the more diffici 
menting official policy.^’ 


Ulc, "Communist National Minority Policy: The Case of the < 
■ Soviet Studies, 20(Apnl, 1969H21-433. 

rallel to this situation is furnished in the action of Protestant m 
as, during that city's school integration crisis. Although the deno 
t of the Protestant churches had made pronouncements in favc 
inisters (and primarily only those younger ministers not plannii 
ny active support to the integrationist side of the controversy Th 
il ministers to the attitudes of their white parishioners was ai 
■ss" — and therefore future career prospects — of Protestant mini 
bility to keep a local congregation "happy" as reflected, for 
srship rolls and increased financial support for the church A n 
si constituency by taking a libera! stance, even though m stnct a 
n of his denomination, stood to lose this local support and 
'hy 'isetf as a fa'kre as a rrm^er Ernest Q CampbeU and 
and Mora C sis The Role of Little Rock M nisters Amencar. 


5 view that "you can't legislate morality," especialli 
le countered with much evidence to the contrary 
persons — whether officials or ordinary citizens — b 
alls prejudiced nondiscrimmators or "fairweathei 
n circumstances.^^ The general rule seems to be 
I member asserts a right in a direct confrontation 
nant group member, and the minority group memb 
? law, then that right will be granted. The intransi 
iox, who handed out ax handles to his white custor 
jrant to prevent racial integration, is rare indeed. 

? directness of the confrontation is apparently b 
rtance. To demonstrate this effect, LaPiere traveled 
i with a Chinese couple and was never refused hi 
in this "mixed" situation, however, when he nro 
and asked whether accommodations would be avi 
nstances, most replies were negative It is a cor 
ler to reject someone in a "Dear John" letter thar 
pntation. 

; importance of statutory backing has also been d' 
by Kohn and Williams, blacks who were collab 
1 entered restaurants to which blacks had never bi 
A'hile white collaborators observed the ensuing 
vers reported that the restaurant managers, aware j 
nmodations laws against discrimination and of the 
ir white customers toward racial integration, vacilla 
ugh managers sometimes ejected blacks when wf 
fd disapproval, the management of one restaurar 
a civil rights "case" was made with the support of 
ppears, then, that nondiscrimination can be achie’ 
opposition, but perhaps only under special conditic 
ontation and statutory backing, conditions that, b< 
/, ignorance of legal rights, or lack of funds to purs 
her difficult conditions to realize. The fundamenta 


rt K Merton, "Discnmjnation and the Amencan Creed," in Rol 
riination and National Welfare (New York- Harper, 1949), pf 
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\anent mp ementat on of a nond scnm natory po 
Vi!t more or less forced nondiscrimination lead 
lar "massive resistance"? Two lines of analysis 
bility. 

it, as we noted in Chapter 4, when people are 
lut regard to their wills in equal-status contacts with 
)s — as would be the case if black workers were hire 
5rk alongside whites on an assembly line — this coi 
:ed social distance by reducing unrealistic stereoP 
:ond, and this analysis involves a more subtle psycl 
cognitive dissonance" associated with forced ac 
dice reduction Most experiments in cognitive 
cts in situations in which they must do something 
they would like to be doing or feel they should b 
le who hate spinach are told — and sometimes paic 
!g a tendency toward dissonance reduction in hu 
tive dissonance theorists note that a person can b 
ous self-perceptions into balance either by ceasing 
ty, or by ceasing to view the activity as objecti 
s, by making a virtue of necessity. The "fairweathe 
forced to practice nondiscrimination might, at the 
■e cognitive balance by resuming the discriminatior 
s arrayed against discrimination are too powerful fo 
when a really tough equal opportunity enforcement 
ncel a government contract— he may have to rest 
by changing his prejudicial attitudes. From a "fair 
ay become a self-regulating ethnic liberal. Althouj 
ult to enforce nondiscrimination if it runs contrary t 
dices of a people, there is at least sociological warn 
ossible. While coercion may initially be necessary, 
:ion can eventually be greatly reduced for the twc 
d. 

ority Group Attitudes Toward Subordii 

ention now shifts to an examination of the characte 
> members as explanations of their own contintH 
■MJt n anv resoect subscnbiriE to the new form of 


d blame minorities for their own condition,^* it is s 
in which minorities self-enforce a weakened powe 
I situations. 


ternalization of dominant group prejudices. A 

in social psychology is that human beings tend tc 
■d themselves that they find expressed in the ai 
■d them If the attitudes of dominant group me 
rity group members are inferior people, then these r 
easily develop some of the attitudes of self-hatred d 
There are many subtle ways in which minority gr 
the message of their inferior social worth. A freque 
nts is the allegedly prejudicial treatment of ethnic 
■ials, especially in books written for school childre 
re treated as savages with few admirable human qi 
ted in stereotyped submissive social roles, or slave 
er idyllic time for blacks, implying that a slave condi 
latible with the black's "nature."^® Such prejudii 
; character are indirectly harmful because they in 
I members who, in turn, convey these negative attiti 
oup members with whom they deal. Such depic 
'ul because they deprive minority group children 
d heritage. Only very recently have school book pr 
lously eradicate such harmful stereotypes from th 


luthor !s, frankly, about as hardnosod a determinist in explainir 
ly wtsh to find, From this viewpoint, behavior is always caused 
itionai factors, and our tendency to blame someone whose "fr< 
or IS really an admission of failure to understand the complex sit 
a given Instance of human behavior It might be added, for ti 
ihor IS also something of a functionalist or pragmatist who \ 
es of "correction" of unwanted forms of behavior, it may be nei 
m or group of persons is "responsible" for that kind of behavior 
sive to social control, to hold some persons responsible for the 
' perpetuation of those sms become the sins of the fathers of 

ge Herbert Mead, Mmd, Self and Society (Chicago: Univers 

ome examples of such stereotypical treatments of Indians and 
0 , Jewish, and Oriental Americans, see Lewis H. Carlson anc 
'r Place White Amer'ca Dernes He M~nof~ties 1 850-1 9S 


ccommodative reactions to subordination, f 

ippears to the outsider to reflect self-hatred may, 
tic for survival in a situation of unequal power 
use minority group members neither "wince nor 
iiated by dominant group members does not mear 
it means, rather, that they have learned not to i 
use to express it would only worsen the suppressio 
nty ethnics are not only required to take it, they an 
ppearance of liking it. This appearance of "liking 
d as self-hatred by some, 
ussaint, a black psychiatrist, denies that black p 
ion to their humiliation by whites is a matter of b 
escribed an incident of personal humiliation in w 
y ordered him to "come here, boy." His sense of si 
'as heightened, he said, by the fact that he was ir 
:k woman. (Black men, Poussaint noted, have alw 
establishing their credentials of masculinity in th 
its to their personal dignity they suffer in their sot 
jflecting on the above incident, Poussaint realized 
ruly dangerous situation in which be might have b 
en killed had he not acquiesced. Thus, he conclut 
; white man is a survival tactic practiced by black 
ite world.'*^ 

Hard's study of blacks in a southern town emphasi- 
which he calls the "accommodation attitudes" o 
nee of whites, blacks adopt a "white folks manner" 
le white stereotype of the black as a happy-go-li 
iling, inefficient individual. That such attitudes are 


I F Poussaint, "A Negro Psychiatrist Explains the Negro Psyct 
■me, August 29, 1967. Reprinted in Yeiman and Steele, Majoi 
56. 

n-Amencans are another ethnic group whose members have 
d acceptance of a lowered social position. Mano Puzo, authc 
The Godfather, asserts that Ifalian-Amencans never push into v 
rt'anted (adding the comment that one place they know they at 
lomizes the attitude of many Italian-Americans by comparing t 
ir) Sandburg poem about whom it was said, "He et what was si 
tal ans an Style New York Tmes Magazhe Augu' 


ec/ but are "put on" as a way of manipulating th 
's advantage is indicated by the fact that blacks exp 
; a great deal of derision of white people and tell s) 
low blacks have gotten the better of a white in 
ion. Of course, blacks must refrain from explici 
minatory system of etiquette, lest severe sanctio 
A black woman explains how she deals with whit( 

^ou know there is a way of being so polite to whit 
ilmost impolite. I say polite things, but I look at ther 
mile, and while what t am saying is polite, the w 
t isn't.**^ 

tably absent in Doilard's Southerntown, then, was 
)f protest or defiance of the discriminatory racial s] 
St the system that could not be resolved in subterr: 
ger against whites tended to be channeled into ; 
St "safe" targets, that is, against other blacks. This 
e high (eve! of verbal and physical violence exprc 
ig with one another/^ This pattern of deflected verl 
observed in a game called "playing the dozens," 
to outdo one's opponent in trading insults.'*'* Rai 
residents in St. Louis contains a graphic transcrij 
m in which there are endless variations on the ii 
d your mother. . . ."*® 

; interracial atmosphere in the urban North has, ol 
years quite different from that in Doilard's Southi 
43, Johnson was reporting the results of interviews 
5 were telling whites in no uncertain terms that the 
g to "take it" in terms of traditional humiliations. 


les S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation (New York Hai 
f stratification situation, an army enlisted man informs a boddy 
■geants) that "if you call an officer 'sir,' you can tell him anyt 

rommented in the last chapter on an additional possible reas 
blacks, the reluctance of police and courts to treat these as ' 

r P. Abrahams, "Playing the Dozens," Journal of American Fo. 
JO. 

tainwater. Behind Ghetto Waifs fChicagoi Aldme- 1972V pp 
ion Pa te ns of Neg o Segrega ion 


has developed a "cool," hedonistic life style an 
1 and South, that might be seen as an alternative 
I subordination. Living life for its kicks, being una 
Eure one's life according to any long-range plan of 
;5ts accommodative tendencies among blacks aimei 
for their low position in the system of ethnic stra 

aditional ethnic values. Whether members of n 
in socially subordinated positions or improve the 
a period of time depends partly on the emphasis p 
or "success" in their traditional ethnic life styles 
and American Jews have been notably successful 
] positions, at least economically. In the case of jap 
; been noted that there were basic values of tra 
re — thrift, orderliness, etc. — that facilitated Japanes 
merican society dominated by the Protestant ethu 
comparative study of Jews and Italian-American 
(sts several reasons for the greater success of the Jew 
I status in the United States. For one thing, jewis 
ies placed great emphasis on schooling and intelle 
ler, Jews tended to exhibit a future-oriented conceri 
of themselves and their children (as opposed to th< 
mcy among Italians).*’ It might be added, in ligl 
of "pain behavior" among patients in a Veterai 
tal, that this future-oriented tendency of Jews tak 
of worrying about the future (rather than the optimi' 


)ld Fmestone, "Cats, Kicks and Color," Socist Problems, S(19 
Horton, "Time and Coot People," Trans-action, 4(April, 196 
similar way, Sykes has noted that prisoners tend to disappro 
trant protestor, the "ball buster," in favor of the pnsoner who 
ervers that he can "take it" without being "taken in" by the i 
captors The honor accorded this "cool" type prisoner is ini 
tenzation of such prisoners as "real men," Gresham Sykes, 77 
‘ton, N J Princeton University Press, 1971) 

am Caudill and George De Vos, "Achievement, Culture and Pe 
lanese Americans," Amencart Anthropologist, 58(1956);1 101 
L Strodtbecfc, "famiiy Interaction, Values and Achievement," ii 
■vw idc a Patterns of an Ame can Croup Glencoe F 


)f the "old Americans”). This tendency to worry r 
'5s where success is based on a willingness to tak( 
3 in a favorable future outcome.®^ 
lerican Indians and Spanish-speaking Americans art 
IS that have been described as having a present-or 
lat supposedly retards social advancement.®^ Osca 
; social attitudes of the poor, has suggested that we 
nnic interpretation to such values. Lewis postulate! 
Iture of poverty” in the United States (and other p 
j marked by, among other things, a fatalistic accep 
jre, with no expectation of improvement in the fui 
believed this culture embraces the poor of all ethi 
of poor families in California attempted to test the ( 
by comparing equally poor blacks, Anglos, and 
e. The authors found that the "poverty” attitudes d 
ir more typical of the Spanish-speaking than of th 
Lewis not based his generalization on studies of 
can and Puerto Rican) groups only, the authors coi 
ave asserted the noninfluence of an ethnic factor 

Tsistence of dependency relations. It sometir 
■ity group members are reluctant to take advantage 
ore equalitanan relations if they have developed a 
which they find difficult to break. This "habit” 
svious experiences of the minority group with a 
I. Although many American Indians complained b 


: ZborowsSd, People in Pain (San Francisco Jossey-Bass, 196t 

nee R Klucichohn and Fred L. Slrodtbeck, Variations in Value O 
w, Peterson, 1961). 

iT Lewis, "The Culture of Poverty," SdenUfJe American, 215(C 

M Irelan, Oliver C Moles, and Robert M. O'Shea, "Ethnicity, 
es, A Test of the Culture of Poverty Hypothesis," Social Fo 
1 3 Likewise It was shown that, when the variable of metropolit. 
ice was controlled for, the poor and the nonpoor among Sp, 
ed about the same degree of "culture of poverty" values, sug 
lie over a class influence for this group. Nancy G. Kutner, "The F 
hnic and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Comparison," 5o( 
ing, 1975 250-268 




ent's paternalistic treatment of them in the past, thi 
more bitter about the recent "termination" of gov 
ip of their interests. The frequent stories of freed 
;d to leave the service of their masters after ema 
tedly embellished by southern sentimentality, but th 
basis in historical fact Native people who hav 
ied societies in which the masses of people we 
nant traditional rulers, somewhat like the feudal so 
not particularly disoriented by contact with coni 
uest simply meant exchanging one set of masters 
ted, for example, that natives of Madagascar atten 
ans of total dependence with Europeans, a relati 
jeans were inclined to reject.®^ European empto 
cts with native employees to be narrowly circumsc 
ed employer-employee relation, while the native 1 
diffuse commitment by both sides. Thus European 
i/ning or demanding, while the natives see the Europ 
ponsive to their efforts to involve themselves in tf 
i Europeans, and the Europeans in their own lives 

tutional Discrimination 

; social forces that deprive ethnic groups of the o 
: their power position may emanate not from the ; 
nant or minority groups but from discriminations I 
® The basic formula for explaining this structural o 
nation is that social arrangements that reflect a pre 
minant position of certain groups of people tend to 
nil to maintain that position has vanished, 
illustrate, let us consider the continued discrimlnai 
icans in the area of employment. Even though e 
nyment policies have become the standard in m; 
nue to be underemployed in the better jobs. Since su 


lannoni, Prospero and Cahban (London: Methuen, 1956) 

i study that similariy defines institutional discrimination as outs 
er dominant or minority group but that presents an anaiysis of t 
r^ron that differs from the analyst to foUow see Robert Fa 
How to Discr m nate Without Rea y Try ng, n F F 


■* of the has c evper ence of b ack Amer cans ar 
: groups ,n the Un ted States and e sewhere we sh 
tutional" reasons for this situation 
e problem is that most highly paid employment r 
)tion or training, and these educational opportuniti 
ible to blacks. This unavailability reflects, at least 
latory college admissions policies perse but the fac 
iferior educational preparation for college or othe 
nd therefore are not able to compete with whites fo 
' Thus, even though many trade unions, for exan 
discriminatory practice of excluding blacks from 
1 apprenticeship training in skilled labor, relatively 
able or willing to take advantage of such opporti 
other institutionalized source of discrimination, at I 
of economic opportunity (e.g., the management 
the world of the junior executive), is the "particular 
ilacks — and women — must face in their places of i 
places it is often necessary to be "one of the bo\ 
jreaucratic hierarchy and if, for any reason — sexual 
-a category of people does not fit into the "clubhc 
I workplace, then the career prospects of such pec 
d. This may explain why blacks and women pi 
jyment with public agencies to employment in pri\ 


irson and Fuguitt are thus able to show that the concentration o 
^ment would persist in the United States for some sixty to eigh 
f past disadvantage of blacks in terms of education and occupat 
enn V. Fuguitt, "Negro-White Occupational Differences in the/^ 
American Journal of Sociology, 73(September, 1967>'188-2C 

5 S Coleman, Resources for Social Change. Race in (he Una 
1971), pp, 82, 83. 

hia F Epstein, "Encountering the Male Establishment Sex-Stati 
s m the Professions," American Journal of Sociology, 75(May 
ggests that the informal organization of business leaders in the C 
ary by the tremendous volume of transactions between busine 
informal verbal basis. This way of conducting business requii 
m leaders, "Such a high degree of trust can arise only amonf 
ir, whose values are similar, who speak the same language in th( 
Tie norms, and are involved in a network ot primary relations! 
same values and the same pa ems of symbolic behavTor Co 


n pub c serv cethe wh te ma e estab shment s 
r in career advancement.*^ 
ally, It may be argued that continued racial segreg 
:to, or institutional, variety, operates to exclude bk 
opportunities. For example, people typically loca 
ark of personal acquaintances.*^ The fact that b 
gated housing patterns, have little opportunity to b( 
whites®* deprives blacks of sources of information 
ist of whom will necessarily be white — with jobs to 
aw that those blacks who are most successful m ol 
Jed integrated schools and can therefore includ 
iintance networks.*® Of course formal desegregate 
ilacks and whites will become acquainted, since it i 
lacks and whites to separate themselves into rr 
IS of acquaintances even within an integrated scl 
attempt to combat structural or institutional discr 
ecent efforts in the United States to equalize oppor 
)l integration through busing, the establishment of 
)ts to include a certain proportion of minorities or 
:n proportion of minority group members are maj( 
It on institutional discrimination. As we shall see In 
efforts are especially likely to meet opposition fron 
3ers, who may brand such programs as instances ( 
’erse.” 


been shown, however, that even in government employment i 
asive discrimination against racial minorities. U.S. Commission 
fnt Discrimination on the Government Job " Reprinted in Pettii 
m the United States, pp. 1 59-167 
S Cranovetter, "The Strength of Weak Ties," American jou 
[973):1 360-1 380. 
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CHAPTER 7 

ETHNIC 

DYNAMICS 


INTRODUCTION 

As we have noted in this book, sociological interest in ethnic! 
to focus especially on the fact of variation in the influence of th 
factor under different conditions of human existence. This inte 
been reflected, in most of the analysis so far, in comparisons c 
relations in different countries or regions: for example, racial seg 
in northern and southern parts of the United States. Another dime 
this variation is discussed in this chapter; variation over a period 
in the nature of ethnic relations in a given community, region, or i 
The relationships between whites and blacks in some communitii 
American South have changed drastically in the last thirty years, ' 
this change is measured in lessened segregation of the races in sor 
of social interaction or in new opportunities for blacks to enjoy eci 
political, and social privileges that had previously been denied then 
chapter we examine some lines of explanation of these and simitar 
in ethnic relations. 

Three general kinds of forces for change will be examined he 
changes n ethn c re at onsmaybeoneofthesevera consequence 


al social changes that are occurring in a given coi 
?ion. The introduction, for example, of a new, lar 
town IS likely to affect many aspects of the socia 
's residents, including the possibility of a change i 
0 there are many workers of an alien ethnicity wh 
srs in that industry. We refer to such changes 
jes, not because they just spring up without any h 
rtation, but because they are by-products that we 
ed by those responsible for the changes. 

;ond, the status of ethnic relations in an area ma> 
ocial problem by people in positions of authority, 
irity to attempt to institute changes. They may, for e 
Jding the continuation of given kinds of ethnic discr 
undertake massive programs of assistance to unde 
IS to try to help them improve their collective sot 
to such efforts as planned change, since they refle 
sign a newer and better model of ethnic relations 
rd, individuals or groups outside positions of authoi 
hority as lacking in appropriate concern or capacit 
ematic state of ethnic relations. These concerned oi 
ures on decision makers to pass antidiscrimination 
ance programs, etc. We shall refer to such effort' 
's, and we shall examine several of the pressure tac 
iments to push for changes in various aspects of ( 

NTANEOUS CHANGES 

:he history of a given country, region, or communi 
<ely to occur that will have a profound influence c 
all other aspects of social relationship in that area. I 
scovery of new natural resources, and demographi 
tered fertility, mortality, or migration rates may I 
:es. To illustrate the effects on ethnic relations of : 
in this chapter focus on a single area of broad soci 
ange called modernization, a very general term fc 
!Sses that have been occurring in many parts of the v 
fic elements of modernization include the processe 
novement of people from country to city); industria 
jct on of goods and serv ces by the modem factory' 


ers to p oduce more goods and serv ces) Urban za 
and techno og ca deve opment are w de y def nf 
Among the problematic effects of such modern 
consequences for ethnic relations where such chi 

anization 

cording to a prevailing school of sociological thoi 
esulted in the development of a modern, urban cc 
ce the provincialism of regional or tribal loyalty h 
' On the assumption that traditional ethnic identit 
ng, anthropologists have been urged to move quicki 
ining primitive peoples, since rural or traditional soc 
; of the past. 

s view of the “de-ethnicized" urban person has c< 
attack as studies of modernizing peoples have ac 
said, for example, about African migrants to cities 
lot "de-tribalized," they tend to be “supertribalizt 
n experience.^ Cohen thus shows how the ethnic 
i tribesmen, nourished by a British colonial polic 
being overwhelmed by the more numerous Yoru! 
ndeed intensified in the period following the 
ia.^ 

;re have been at least two major lines of explanati 
of ethnic identity in urbanizing countries. Little's v 
n West Africa illustrates one kind of explanatic 
^rating ethnic unions or tribal associations among i 
inent among those voluntary associations that mak 
ossible. Migrant tribesmen find among their tribal 


I Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society Modernizing the I 
e Press, 1958), S N. Bsenstadt, Modernization Protest ana 
'i J.; Prentice-Halt, 1966). 

mj Hanna and Judith L Harms, Urban Dynamics in Black A fi 
)n, 1971), p 107 

Cohen, Custom and Pofnics in Urban Africa A Study of Haas 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969) 

ithL, Little, West African Urbanization A Study of Voluntary . 
e (New York- Cambndge University Press, 1965) For further ar 
vtayer. Townsmen or Tribesmen- Conse^tam and the Proct 
h At can Cfy 2d ed (New York Oxford Uruversity Press 


A'ork of people ready to help them with problem; 
I living— getting a job, finding housing, etc.^ Such 
migrants with a sense of continuity between the 
r social existence. Most important, perhaps, tribal . 
ct as agents of resocialization from traditional to m< 

Dn the one hand, they emphasize tribal duties and ( 
)ther, they urge the adoption of a modern outlook 
lew social practices. . . . They build for the migran 
md in so doing they convey him from one kind of 
mother.* 

ine of analysis clearly implies that persisting ethnk 
1 stage in development of the modern person, provi 
crossed, will allow people to leave behind then 
: affiliations. 

other line of analysis seems to come to grips mi 
’rtribalization" feature of urbanizing societies. Thi 
: divisiveness is emphasized as a means for organ 
St groups to contend for the scarce privileges avai 
ty ^ These privileges may be (to use Weber's te 
jmic or political or "social" in nature, 
lowing this perspective, the recent intensification o 
md rivalry in African countries (the bitter Yorut 
ia being an extreme example) may be attributec 
lization of these countries, which brought togethe 
origins in the same urban economy, but to the 
endence movements as well. As European domin 
alth, political power, and social prestige lessened, n 
prizes to contend for. These remained scarce pri 


de Mitchell (ed ), Soaaf Networks m Urban Situations (Mai 
sity Press, 1969). 

West African Urbanization, p 87. 

bner Cohen (ed ), Urban Ethmdty (London. Tavistock, 1 974), | 
'Ethnic Competition and Modernization in Contemporary Africa 
jdies, 6(june, 1974)‘457-484; George Bennett, "Tribalism in P 
d ^ T'ad'ixtn and T'ansH‘on v? £a$t Africa (Bc'-keley Uruversi 
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lompet.tion for dominance .n these various areas 
;thnic contention is based on "a widespread fear 
5 of members of another ethnic group will lead to 1 
own group."* The "new men of power" in postco 
■dingiy motivated to play on these fears of being c 
to create an ethnic constituency for themselves 1 
peers.® 

2se two versions of persisting or heightened ethni 
;ries do not have to be seen as mutually exclus 
ated in Schiidkrout's study of Mossi migrants from I 
if Kumasi in Chana.’° For first-generation migrant 
s most of the functions of adaptation to the urban si 
tie. The ethnic group tends, for example, to provide 
ilace real family members from back home. In the S( 
insmen are in the city, and this function of the ethm 
fluous. Mossi association persists, however, in more 
jse the Mossi, like all ethnic groups in Ghana, "n 
ig economic and political power, and for many in 
I means all) identification with the ethnic group is 
Teasing the likelihood of success."” 

istrialization 

nsideration of the industrializing aspect of modern] 
the case of urbanization, an older and a more rei 
ent types of effects on ethnic relations. Industriaiiza 
arlier view, discourages social organization on th 
tion.” Modem industry requires a highly ration 
aying whatever techniques will maximize produc 
nation — ^for example, the discriminatory wage pol 


1 and Hanna, Urban Dynamics in Bfack Africa, p. 1 07. 
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ms more than native workers for the same worl 
'ter 5) .5 seen as incons. stent w.th industr,a,. 2 a 
iful of native talent and also because, by deprivir 
; income, it deprives manufacturers of a domestii 
jcts. On this basis it had been predicted that the i 
.trialization in South Africa would undermine the sh; 
n in employment in that countryJ^ Another “de-t 
fustrialization has been suggested. As industry deve 
larxian sense of the distinction between owners a 
ievelop among all ethnic groups, and these class ( 
c groups will tend to reduce ethnic solidarity and th 
ion of one ethnic group by another.’^ 
cent studies of modernization, especially in Africa 
lopment of industry does not always have the . 
:ing the importance of ethnic affiliation. Wolpe sh( 
ndustrialization in South Africa has not resulted in 
ly discriminatory wage policies on the indicated grc 
maiity"’5 Given the extreme opposition of whi 
ization of pay between themselves and black w( 
find it entirely rational to continue the discriminati 
so could lead to strikes by white workers. The cos 
criminatory racial employment may also be a fallac 
le points out, the racially repressive society of Sout 
to tram and employ native workers in highly skillei 
national positions, even while grossly underpaying tl 
adaptability of a racist society to industrial condi 
ated in the case of South Africa. 

3 idea that class will replace ethnicity as a basis of S' 
Justrialized society has also been challenged, aga 
m examples. Industrialization will have this effec 
Dational division of labor leads to association of pe 


a van der Horst, "The Effects of Industrialization on Race Relat 
Hunter (ed.l, Industrialization and Race Relations (London. 0> 
p, 101 

a critical review of several formulations of this sort, see Leo 
mCMi and Race Relations-" Comparative Studies in Soaety ant 
87 107 


: groups in the same occupation. Actually, the exp 
;al, and elsewhere is that there tends to be a sharp 
aational roles between the various native tribal g 
1 , working class solidarity between black and w 
ively eliminated in the 1920s, when protests by n 
riatory employment practices resulted in an alliant 
ers and owners of industry. The owners bought tf 
y to the white supremacy system by yielding to th 
luation of favorable treatment for themselves ai 
unions 

NNED CHANGES 

; turn now to those changes in ethnic relations th; 
intended result— of efforts of persons in positions c 
ng about change. We noted earlier two different 
1 human relationships could be analyzed: social di. 
power. It would be possible, therefore, to focus c 
sr social distance between ethnic groups either by 
ice through planned integration or increasing social 
s as the apartheid systenn of racial separation in Sc 
tion of contact with "aliens" through restrictive inr 
Also, there are or have been efforts made to applv 
jjugate an ethnic people by reducing the privileges 
enjoyed. We shall not, for lack of space, deal he 
\ of change. Rather, we shall focus on an area i 
St today: the effort made in many countries, regior 
1 reduce the inequality between ethnic peoples, to n 
irious systems of ethnic stratification. It seems clear 
forts are the wave of the present if not of the futui 
s of various sorts are hard at work attempting tc 
menting in social practice the rather idealistic asser 
reated equal." Some kinds of effort in that directii 
“rsistent difficulties in the way of the "best laid pla 
ined. 
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ality by Statute 

nic equality may be established as a matter of 
:ol jurisdiction through the enactment of laws or r 
miration unlawful or through the articulation of 
listrative agencies of government. We shall be exa 
? experience of anti-discrimmation policy in the 
Britain to illustrate some of the persisting problen 
5 area 

he United States, as elsewhere, official action to e 
nent of minorities has involved a series of pieceme 
irections and under different jurisdictions. The ex 
derai government has often moved considerably a! 
n its willingness to pursue official attacks on di 
nt era of civil rights action began with an executive 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1941 (apparently in response 
ve demonstration by blacks) in which he articulal 
nited States that there shall be no discrimination ir 
)rkers in defense industries or government becau- 
, or national origin ''’® Executive departments grar 
were instructed to write nondiscrimination clau 
, and a Fair Employment Practices Commit 
lished, which had at first only a vague mandate 1 
and advise the president. In 1943, however, 
nittee were more closely defined to enable it to he 
gotiate agreements with offending companies to ei 
1 in employment. These actions — pressure througf 
r of government to withhold federal aid from discrir 
he use of conciliation, the negotiated settlement 
ading discriminators to agree to change their pract 
; of federal policy that have been continued. Ihest 
ally not been effective in achieving their aim, but 
be introduced by the executive branch in the 1 
cant. President Truman tried unsuccessfully for h 
ress establish FEPC by statute; finally, he establishec 


ge E. Simpson and J Milton Yinger, /isasi and Cultural Mm 
're and Orsrrrtrn 'naVon 4th ed (New Yoflc Harper & Row 1 


B program h mse f by execut ve order n 1 948 ® 1 
perhaps, that the execut.ve branch may be more re 
itive to the need for protection of minority rights. ( 
t individual constituencies and tend to reflect pi 
rities.^° Presidents represent more directly the "r 
ner that interest is defined, for example, as maximi 
a major concern in 1941) or as enabling the d 
ole posture m international relations (a considerati 
ngress finally did, in 1957, enact legislation that ci 
on Civil Rights with the responsibility to investigati 
mination, and provided the justice Department, 

B Division, with the power to prosecute on beha 
s any denial of voting rights.^’ While the Civil Right 
rmed valuable service by its thorough and critica 
; discrimination in American life, the Civil Right 
e Department was hampered for a number of ye 
ive authority to force local voting registrars in the 
ration rolls. In effect, the justice Department had tc 
jractice" of racial discrimination without any wa^ 
‘nee of such a pattern. 

i momentous Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965 c 
sflciencies in effective enforcement of nondiscrimi 
g some other deficiencies. Title VII of the 1964 a 
lent discrimination and established an Eqi 
irtunity Commission (EEOC) to enforce rights in this 
aceive complaints from anyone who feels that bee 
: he or she is being discriminated against in employi 
n labor unions, or in treatment by employment age 
)tions, since certain types of employers, unions, 
:ies are not covered by the act). If the commission 
mination, it so informs the offending agency and tl 


son and Yinger, Racial and Cultural Mmonues, p. 426. 

lem representatives in Congress were extremely resistant to the 
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mciliation" that is satisfactory to both parties. F j 
ommission can turn the case over to the Justic< 
ble legal prosecution. Very similar procedures are 
ommissions on fair employment practice that have 
ost states and many cities, 
jn evaluation of the operation of these commission 
lational levels, Witherspoon observes that "perhap 
actor contributing to the typical ability of a human- 
to dispose through the techniques of conciliati 
ions brought to its attention is its possession of ulti 
ce compliance with the law if conciliation fails.' 
i has this power in the roundabout way of taking the 
e Department, in practice it has not often operate' 
ips, because of the complications arising when two 
al agencies get involved in the enforcement act. 
rosen of a "brief shining moment" in the history o 
oint in a negative way.^® The case described was tf 
Dmpany in Newport News, Virginia, that was foui 
al policy by virtue of racially discriminatory hiring 
was at the time an official of the EEOC, and he i 
dear understanding between his agency and the Ci^ 
j Justice Department that failure to cooperate with 
liation efforts (which had been the company's first i 
niy lead to prosecution. This understanding was reai 
reaucratic cooperation, and a substantial reductioi 
mination by the company was achieved. However, 
ublic criticism of the settlement and this, in addition 
usiness as usual" rivalry between governmental age 


Jilficulty of reaching such conciliations is suggested by a plaque 
(e Marshall, first head of the Civil Rights Division of the Justici 
Blessed are the peacemakers — for they shall catch hell from botf 
them Equality, p. ix. 

ih P. Witherspoon, Administrative Implementation of Civil Rig! 
js Press, 1 968), p. 1 1 5 

d W, Blumrosen, '^The Newport News Agreement — One Brief S 
!mentot Equal Employment Opportunity " in John H. McCord (e 
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; that th s br ef sh ning moment wou d be the on 
26 

;omplicating factor In the enforcement of civil i 
ndous expansion of coverage of these laws, espe 
"Equal opportunity" laws and regulations have inc 
mands to eliminate discrimination against women. 

5 m a sun/ey of state and city taws, there have 
sions of coverage There are laws forbidding disc 
ents of public assistance, people of deviant "sexua 
the physically handicapped. In Pennsylvania, th^ 
iibiting discrimination against a hospital employe' 
ipate in performing an abortion. These extern 
resulted, Martin suggests, in a new form of "rac 
sanded work loads and, often as not, with dimir 
de mandated services, enforcement agencies are 
rform as well their original job of enforcing lai 
mination. 

' 1 965 Civil Rights Act, and its subsequent enfo 
j the possibility of more positive results in planned r 
ted above, the Justice Department had been frustr 2 
Jthern states to insure black voting rights by its 
Tiinatson as a justification for the intervention. Th 
;ible to determine simply by "administrative oversij 
i^as necessary.28 According to the act, a prima fa 
mination in voting registration exists in any count' 
f the nonwhites of voting age are actually registere 
les, the Civil Rights Division of the justice Departm 


n essentially negative evaluation of the impact of EEOC actior 
ination m employment, see Arvil V, Adams, "Toward Fair , 
A Study of Compliance Under Title Vllafthe Civil Rights Act o 
) S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 1972). Forev 
iration d fair employment commissions on the state and local 
IS, Public Civil Rights Agencies and Fair Employment (New 
DiToe Berger, Equality by Statute, rev ed (Garden City, N V 
1 

1 Martin, "New Civil Rights Coverages— Progress or Racism?" 
ns, 4(April, 1975) 14-37 Quotation on p. 19 , 
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in federal registrars to insure the opening of the v 
;s. Under its cool but determined directors, Burke I 
(later to gam national recognition as majority cour 
iary Committee during hearings on the impeachr 
n), and with a staff of enforcement officers of simi 
jvil Rights Division was able to produce such "dr 
^ the percentage of eligible blacks actually registerei 
60 to 61 percent in 1969 in Alabama, and from f 
' percent m 1969 in Mississippi.^® 
le VI of the 1964 act has generated another hi{ 
)ach to enforced nondiscrimination. The act make 
:y receiving federal assistance to practice ethnic or 
President Johnson, by executive order in 1 965 (wh 
67 to cover the employment of women) gave imp 
ation of this title by requiring all federal department 
ction" to insure that discrimination is not practicec 
, hospitals, schools, housing authorities — receiv 
The Department of Health, Education, and V 
d its mandate as requiring that financially assisted 
rsities, must either: (1) demonstrate that mmoritie' 
Dyed in numbers proportional to their number in 
St, or (2} show why they have not been able to ach 
^ face the possible loss of federal assistance, 
s so-called quota approach to the enforcement of r 
een severely criticized, even by some "liberal" mdi 
ons who have actively promoted civil rights.^^ The 
nittee has, for example, vigorously opposed such 
s, because Jewish participation in certain intellectua 
Jews an advantage in a situation of open competitii 
inic origins. The pages of Commentary, published t 
been filled with articles highly critical of "affirmati 


Politics of Southern Equality, p 89, 
lie text of the 1965 order, see Pace Relations Law Repoi 
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e application of quotas for the participation of m 
article, Abrams asserts that EEOC actually violate; 
Rights Act of 1964, which specifically forbids the 
rity quotasA^ According to Seabury, American univ 
sed by "affirmative action" programs into relaxing 
minority group members of lesser qualification. Th 
he oft-cited statement by Justice Harlan (in a dis 
ime Court decision in Plessy v. Ferguson, whic 
itutional basis for racially "separate but equal" scl 
) that "our Constitution is color-blind." Universlti 
olor-blind concept, have been reluctant even to 
es ethnically, as they would have to do to prove 
affirmative action.^'* 

; development of antidiscrimination legislation in C 
similarities to and differences from the American e: 
J War II, Britain had a considerable influx of Com 
i, especially from former British colonies in India, 
Indies Native Britons tend to lump these people toj 
as "coloured." Although such immigrants have 
than 2 or 3 percent of the English population, the! 
industrial centers has made them highly visible 
etition with working-ciass people in these areas. Tf 
1 has maintained an ambivalent position with refer 
ise immigrants. On the one hand, as the politic 
ted with the trade union movement, the Labour F 
associate itself with the feelings of white working-c 
:ry. On the other hand, the generally liberal and inti 


len Steinberg, "How Jewish Quotas Began," Commentary, I 
Martin Mayer, "Higher Education For Alt? — The Case of Ope 
ry, 57(Februarv, 1973)’37^7; Elliott Abrams, "The Quota Cor 
4(October, 1972)-54-58; Paul Seabury, "HEW and the Univer 
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a po t jn of the Labour Party has demanded a d' 
minorities m the country.^* Accordmgiy, the Labou 
e movement for immigration restriction that be, 
?ssed Its "other face" by sponsoring an antidiscrim 
Act in 1965 and in 1968. 
e nature of this legislation and its implementation 
3tion to the generalization, suggested above, that I 
op as a "correction" of past mistakes in the attei 
af social life. One criticof this legislation, Kushnick, 
aat British legislators had at their disposal much mfc 
■ience of civil rights legislation in the United States, 
;s to repeat some of the American mistakes. This 
lick to the assertion that "there is no immutable k 
’ country to make the same mistakes as others."^ 
3 basic "mistakes" of the 1965 act were. (1) it in 
of alleged discrimination in "places of pubik 
les, etc. — leaving uncovered the more vexatious pr 
a in housing and employment, and (2) it providec 
ment mechanism, similar to but even weaker thai 
; in the United States. The Race Relations Board (a 
( EEOC) created by the act had the power to seek c 
was alleged discrimination (but only through the 
ed local committees), with the additional powe 
;d cases to the attorney general for possible prosect 
5. These local committees were not even provide 
rs to compel attendance at their hearings. This re 
lese restricted methods led the Race Relations Boar 
or critic of the act under which it operated. The b 
those complaints that it could not process and cite 


comment above about the influence of local constituencies i 
issmen from taking a "national" viewpoint is probably somewf 
member of Parliament, who finds that his loyalty to the official f 
int to his political career than the attitudes of the constituency 
I party can always fnd a safe for a oyaJ par 
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.tions in its annual reports This activity, abetted i 
survey of the continued discrimination against Cc 
led to a successful movement in 1968 to exi 
I Race Relations Board to deal with housing and em| 
n. The enforcement weaknesses of the 1 965 act we 
, however/’ The classic practice in British polil 
gh" had produced a rather weak start in the direc 
ition/^ 


elopment Strategies 

nners of greater ethnic equality in the United State; 

kon with the limitations of "equal opportunity" aj 
a lessening of ethnic stratification The urban street 
itized the fact that the masses of black Amertc 
ed by antidiscrimination legislation, and probably 
even if the legislation had been effectively enforci 
ad to suffer not so much from lack of the right to coi 
dal privileges, but from a lack of resources — ftnar 
nal — With which to compete successfully. As a pi 
irate and unequal" educational system, for example 
not hope to hold his own in school or work « 
ited white. It became increasingly apparent to pla 
new approach to the problem of minorities was 


Cohen and Mama Clyn, "The Race Relations Board," in Abbott 
mmifon in Britain, pp 267-285 

■V Daniel, Racial Discrimination in England (Harmondswoi 
1968). 

h of the weakness of the 1968 act may be attributable to the 
by a Conservative member of Parliament, Enoch Powell, on /> 
time was able to "speak the unspeakable," to give voice to w 
'eti put It, "in this country m fifteen or twenty years' time the I 
land over the white man " For a description of some of the p 
I, see Dilip Hiro, Bkck British, White British, rev ed. (New V 
1973), pp 241-253 

novelty of the 1965 act (compared with American legislation) 
on against "incitement" to racial violence The background o 
rather vociferous anti-Semitism in the country in which, amonj 
urged to "Free Britain From jewish Control." Kushnick, "Bnti; 
tKXi " pp 241 242 


J emphasize not so much civil rights as the oppc 
^sources of those minorities. President johnson's 
ministered through the Office of Economic Oppo 
lost dramatic and visible manifestation of this ap 

0 aspects of such "development" strategies will 
approach takes the individual minority group me 
eater resource development. The American Indi 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs would illustrate this < 

1 the philosophy behind relocation, the individua 
le to develop his personal resources when he is be 
amic resources available on the Indian reservation 
me area of hard-core poverty in American life T 
flies in the face, of course, of the Indian revitalizati 
scussed earlier. By most calculations, relocation is i 
ms of its own aims, since the Indian faces various 
ty without the cushioning effect of the moral suppo 
esult, the Indian either "remains Indian" by assoi 
:s who, like himself, undervalue material acquisiti 

or he reacts to the anomie of the urban situati 
ng or some other social pathology.'^* 
other example of planned development of indivic 
und in the area often referred to as "compensate 
rities. For instance, the federal government provid 
:ts in impoverished areas under Title 1 of the Eleme 
Jucation Act of 1 965 Evaluations of the program h 
funds have been used in ways that are of doubt 
Jed recipients. Apparently, the Office of Educatioi 
inds, has not insisted on carefully drawn plans for i 
More visible programs are provided through 
Start, which provides preschool preparation I 
?sters, and Upward Bound programs, which admi 


Ablon, "Relocated American Indians in the San Francisco Bay / 
dian Identity," Human Organization, 23(Winter, 1964). 296- 

idore D. Craves, "The Personal Adjustment of Navajo Indtai 
do," American Anlhropotogist, 72(February, 1970);35-54. 
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nor ty group students to co eges w thout the us 
), .ecords. Such prog ams are m ted by (1 he 
e Bunkerdike "forgotten American" taxpayers, v 
:y being spent on expensive welfare programs foi 
;an barely make ends meet; (2) such nonminority s 
nis, who instituted a "discrimination in reverse" l< 
srsity of Washington for passing over his law schi 
of less-qualified minority applicants;'^® (3) the indiffi 
Tie minorities themselves toward such programs. I 
pie, that many reservation Indians resent Head Stan 
:ed programs that concentrate attention on childn 
they see as the real need of Indians: the developmi 
ab opportunities.'*^ 

;h the advent of the "new ethnicity," with its emp 
of the ethnic community, such individual-oriented ; 
opment of minority resources have understandabh 
attack. Public policy takes account of these feeling 
lach that emphasizes community development. Th 
■ct of 1 964 authorized the Office of Economic Oppi 
;:ommunity Action Programs in which the poor the 
rograms of community self-improvement, 
latural area for the development of community act) 
idian reservation, which typically qualifies with nc 
on of poverty and which has in existence some soi 
•vide an organizational base for program planning ar 
were, accordingly, sixty-eight such funded Comm 
i on Indian reservations in 1971.'*® Unfortunately 1 
arograms, they were engrafted on a structure of coi 
ig that many Indians defined as highly paternalistic, 
ad been subjected for years to procedures where 
1 Affairs provided various services for the Indiar 


Totenberg, "Discnminating to End Discrimination," New York J 
74, pp 8-9 
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e Geer, David Rtesman, and Robert S Weiss (edsj, inst/tut 
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n part c pit on was prov ded by the tr ba count 
y creatures of fedcra ndanadm n.st.at.on ratherth 
lal Indian tradition/® Even the "enlightened" admi 
;r, who was Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 19 
:ensible policy of Indian self-determination, violated 
i seen to be for the Indians' "own good." Collier I 
actice of extending benefits by "administrative actio 
lad voted against receiving such benefits/® there 
IS of the "right to make mistakes."®^ 
cause of these past practices, Indian reservations hav 
dministered communities" in the sense defined b 
nunity "whose social, cultural, economic and politi 
ccted by outside agencies."^^ In an analysis of rece 
iO-sponsored programs, Castile argues that there is 
nations may become "sustained enclaves" rather tf 
nunities.^3 He means by this that reservations wil 
^rt for an indefinite period but that such programs w 
Jians if: (1) the current tendency to leave planning 
programs to the Indians is continued — the sustained 
I program of economically supported but fundamen* 
>e"S4 — ancj ( 2 ) the Indians can be assured by resolu 
lerwise that termination of federal support for Ind 
so they may be assured of the continuation of sue 
t about Castile's optimistic assessment may be ir 
1 programs to "the Indians" may not change fundai 
lolitical power on the reservation may rest in a tribal 
s more responsive to "the government" than to "t 


separation between tribal councils and "the people" is shown to e 
don Maegregor, Warriors Without Weapons (Chicago: Universi 
and in Robert K. Thomas, "Powerless Politics," New Univers/t 
. For a similar observation among the Navaho, see Tom T. Sa; 
0 . A Navajo Community in Transition (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni 

Collier, From Every Zenith (Denven Sage Books, 1963), p. 17 
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sity Press, 1966), p. vlii 
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urthef m tatjon of Community ActJon Programs m 

ious corruption and misuse of funds that have b( 
al instances. Another potential if not actual abuse 
icated in the operation of the “minority responsive 
ixon re-election campaign of 1 972, a set of practic 
St of the Senate Select Committee on Presidential 
ivhich was established to investigate Watergate 
according to some evidence, intended to use the thi 
/erty program funds to coerce campaign support frc 
/elopment programs. Such practices seem to illustr 
at least the problems — of trying to assist minoritie' 
tion through the administration of funded prograr 


NIC MOVEMENTS 

nic groups that occupy minority positions in a 
ication or whose members experience social distai 
I by dominant group members may not feel incline 
on to be improved either spontaneously or throuj 
IS of political officials. They may act in some wa 
on, expecting that such protests will lead to an , 
on. Such collective protests are commonly refe 
ments, and the field of ethnic relations is certainly 
movements are likely to be an important part of 
:ial movements can and have been studied from 
ectives. Sociological interest may focus on such 
do social movements begin? (What conditions gei 
r movements among Negroes, the Red Power m 
is, the Brown Power movements among Chicano; 
jnts of a total population does a social movement 
t social classes of blacks have been attracted to I 
ment?) (3) How do changes occur in the aims and 1 
f (Why did the black civil rights movement come to 
i" or civil disobedience tactics of Martin Luther h 
ne of these important questions about ethnic mi 
*y dea't wTh here Rather we sha“ keep attenfo 

nf th ^ rhantPH- :3n3 \a: c nf tKr^co Trsrr'o*- fl-i-if 


56 in a system of ethnic relations. As in our discussh 
)lanned changes, we are concerned with the effec 
S' the degree to which they act as contributory fac 
;ss. There is one perspective on recent protest act 
> and elsewhere that insists that collective protest 
—is an extremely fertile source of social change 
lusion of a study conducted in 1 969 by the social s 
mal Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
mcy, antiwar protest, and student demonstrations a 
ig a strong political design and effect, with major ii 
al actions as civil rights legislation, the ending of the 
itroduction of reforms in college and university ad 
jnts for some of the success of social movements ir 
guing that the checks and balances built into the si 
overnment make the system ideal for the preservati 
lot as amenable to change except when the p 
led" by social movements.®^ 
ir ma;or problem for analysis is thus the question c 
it relatively easy or difficult for ethnic movemer 
tion of desired changes in prevailing ethnic relatior 
sis is provided in the conflict perspective on hi 
ts the ubiquity and importance of struggles betwee 
mining any current state of social order. Much of tf 
lach derives, of course, from the Marxian insisten 
of the class struggle and with the continuing t 
eticians to explain or to explain away the actua 
ans in modern industrial countries. Although our 
: rather than class relations, many insights on oui 
wed from the longstanding effort to reach an ii 
ing of the course of this class struggle, 
f Dahrendorf is one contemporary "conflict ther 
a perspective of primary interest in class relatic 
ilates a general model of social conflict that will 
t c Dunaoses ** nstead of beoinn ne, as do the fui 


an assumption of equilibrium — that is, the notion tl 
an inherent tendency to sustain the status quo and tl 
from uncontrolled deviations from this tendency- 
1 starting from an opposite set of assumptions, 
d have us assume that in every social group with "i 
n" (with rulers and ruled), subordinate members c 
lerent tendency to revolt against the system in whr 
ged. Any variation from this tendency— any situal 
nization of struggle between the advantaged and t 
ixplained by the constraints on this revolutionary t 
ought to bear against potential revolutionaries. 

; idea of constraint as a factor in inhibiting the ■ 
ments will be useful to us in the analysis that folIo\ 
attention on a very important consideration in 
s of an ethnic movement: the reactions of perso 
rity to those movements or even their anticipatioi 
Because of the constraining potential and inclina 
he reins of power, it is by no means obvious that the 
n social change is, as Dahrendorf asserts, much b( 
nation of social change than is the functionalist pe 
le, ironically, that a systematic consideration of cor 
y movements would lead to some skepticism abou 
posed to the desirability — of radical social change 
of social movements. 

inalyzing ethnic movements in relation to constra 
be guided by Dahrendorf's suggestion that there . 
Jitions" that must be favorable if revolutionary acl 
lizing its "inherent" potentialities. Dahrendorf calls 
'anization, conflict, and change. 

ditions of Organization 

ore any movement on behalf of any ethnic minority 
ss, ways must be found to get together enough pei 
r and unity of action to bring effective pressure 
iction of change. The mere fact of "common victim 
In Chapter 3, not always sufficient to generate unit> 
e. If each victimized individual acts as an indivii 
iline of a group-determined course of action, ther 
it aga'nst subordmate posT’ons but no preponderar 
on of a RTven chanse n the status quo of ethn r 


» ems of factional division One prom nent or 
s the preva ence of fact onatsm among m nor t es 
I arises because effective action may require co 
irities The following examples will illustrate some 
lems. 

Britain in 1964 there was launched a Campaign / 
nation (C.A.R.D.) aimed at protesting continu 
ist Commonwealth immigrants (primarily West !nd 
C.A.R.D. was designed to be an "organization 
dinating the efforts of the many organizations fc 
jred groups (e.g., the Standing Conference of Wesi 
, the Indian Workers Association, Great Britain).^' 
found itself unable to cope with the factionalism 
lizations. The West Indian organization soon with 
: Indian leaders thought C.A.R.D. was "white-doi 
5 the West Indian group apparently felt its indept 
tened by the necessity of coordinating its activities 
anization of organizations." The difficulty of a unifie 
grant social movement in Britain may also reflect 
veness among the masses of immigrants from difi 
monwealth. It is suggested, for example, that there 
ack" rivalry in Britain that reflects a general tend' 
grant groups to praaice social distance towarc 
s.*’ Partly because of this factionalism, perhaps, itf 
as contrasted with civil rights legislation in the I 
ist activity of minority ethnic groups in Britain play 
5 passage of the Race Relations Acts of 1 965 and 
second instance of factionalism in an ethnic move 
e passive resistance movement in South Africa, -esp 
152 called the Campaign for the Defiance of Unju 


amin W. Heineman, Jr , The Politics of the Powerless A Su 
St Racial D/scrirnination (Lortdoir Oxford University Press, 19 
2 brute fact of discnrnination, thought the founder of C.A R.O 
tnis, and West Indians together to form such an organization " 
werless, p. 1, 

id White, "Black v. Pakf" in Donald E Celfand and Russell 
•cts and Power. A Cross-National Perspective (New York Wiley 

jrson. Immigration and Race Relations in Britain, p, 41 2 
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] in Chapter 1, South African apartheid policies 
:ed to the same level of extreme deprivation of righ 
'htte groups in the country, native blacks, Indians, 
le of mixed racial ancestry. By 1952 the separate 
groups came together in a campaign of civil disob 
0 violate the various apartheid rules in the country, 
ance techniques developed by Gandhi in leading 
Africa before he moved on to leadership of the . 
in India While the campaign failed for other re 
j, It failed partly because the different discrimin 
heid worked on these three groups in different w; 
jlt to agree on an appropriate set of targets for the p 
rship ultimately moved away from the tripartite C 
m minorities toward an affiliation with a Pan-Afric; 
5 from various countries of Africa. As in Britain, coc 
ered by feelings of social distance The coloured 
lal support to the movement, partly because they ( 
iated with groups (blacks and Indians) that they 
dered inferior, 

ite apart from such difficulties of federation or c 
e of protesting social movements may engender a ' 
ncy. The C.A.R.D. experience in Great Britain aj 
pie. The organization was almost immediately torn 
and tactics: specifically, over the issue of whether 
nd repeal of the Commonwealth Immigration 
ler It should concentrate efforts to strengthen the ii 
latory legislation in the Race Relations Act of 1! 
f movement in the United States similarly has bee 
nal disputes. Each separate black organization 
:h of a given organization) is likely to reflect in ain 
mcracles of its particular members.*® Such tendei 
'standable if one reflects that it takes the mentality 
/ involved in a movement. If movement participa 
ction they may not a'ways be w‘‘i'ng to compror 
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the case it may be as Weber suggests that a c 
;ssfu revo ut onary movement s the presence of a c 
as Martin Luther King or Cesar Chavez) who c 
e of diverse commitment simply on the basis of that 


lems of leadership. Concerted action in a soci 
5 leadership that has not only charisma but also th( 
to deal with the complex problems of leading a mas; 
iments have failed largely because of the lack of 
r noted that m the 1952 passive resistance campaig 
of the campaign's leaders were found guilty of viol, 
sition to apartheid (some of these laws were en 
aign itself) and given lengthy jail sentences that we 
tion that the rebellious acts not be repeated. "This 
ving these leaders from active roles in the resistanc 
a perspective of twenty years distance from the 
the suggestion that the campaign may, after al 
jd. The leaders of the campaign knew full well th 
African nonwhites were not ready to risk great 
2 defiance campaign, and Kuper asks, with ob\ 

. it expedient to surrender the militant cadres to tl 
”68 
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;n assuming organized action of an ethnic movemer 
■ne desired change, the revolution may still becomi 
far short of the aims of the movement's leaders. 
;pt of accommodation may be brought to bear 
el emphasizes, extreme conflict between parties (e.g 
ountries) tends to generate forces to bring that con 


:harisma of Martin Luther King apparently exercised a promjneni 
lA.R.D. movement in Bntain. It was shortly after Dr. King visite 
course of action for the "coloured" people of Britain that the carr 
rran, Politics of the Powerless, pp. IB-19 
r, Passive Resistance in South Africa, p. 192. 
iuper, "Nonviolence Revisited," m Robert I, Rotberg and All A. f 
wer in Black Africa (New York. Oxford University Press, 1971 
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iUgh some conflicts terminate in the unconditional 
to another, it more often happens that before this 
antending parties will both define continuation of 1 
! and will search for some compromise by which 
for “half a loaf" (or some other fraction thereof) 
s compromising tendency sometimes has been att 
a leaders of social movements Myrdal thus def 
tmmodative leadership" among American blacks i 
d, these leaders develop a vested interest in stallii 
point short of total achievement of aims7° Such 
intages of the disadvantages" as their vanity is cater 
ns who bring them into the councils of the mighty 
■standing that they will act as a "moderating" influt 
fc/ers. Perhaps the most insightful sociological analy 
an, however, in a tone of high moral indignation) 

! behavior of "parliamentary socialists" who play 
pearing militant to their proletarian followers but r 
leois rulers/’ The other side of this game, also str 
jndency of rulers to be cowardly or fearful of tf 
ce a policy of "social peace" whereby they make n 
aletarian demands to seduce workers into aband 
ne aims. 

3 recent situation of the stalled revolution of no 
I seems to highlight this "social peace" stage o 
Ben whites and nonwhites. According to Adam's . 
political rulers of South Africa have abandoned th 
positions. White supremacy ideologies are no longi 
the apartheid system continues, it is based on a si 
1 emphasizes "separate development" for nonwhit 
dent racism As an indication of this mellowed offi 
politicians can now "shake hands and organize c 
in African dignitaries."’'^ Nonwhites, on their side 
seduced by the lure of separate development as rei 


lar MyrdaJ, An American Dilemma (New York, Harper, 194^ 
gesSorel, Reflections on Violence (New York' Macmilian, 1' 
aertAdam Modem zngRaoa Domna on South Af ica s Po 


n p ans for se f govern ng Bantustans or nat ve r 
:r writers had accurate.y commented on the nigga 
ffered nonwhites for these separate development' 
dea of tribally based "black homelands" has an ; 
' blacks to throw themselves enthusiastically Into t 
e summer of 1975, there were eight such horn 
s of progress toward self-government; one — the 
lomelands of the Xhosa people — had petitioned 

hough some observers who have noted such acc 
ies in social movements have come to despair of t 
Sorel's analysis suggests another possibility: accom 
a temporary stage on the way to more profound 
predicts, with obvious relish, the day when the p 
epay with "black ingratitude" the benevolences 
rs by a violent mass action that lays bare the ephenr 
mmodative stage. At this point, rulers will underst 
'ing with "social peace" and will go back to their t 
if exploiting the masses. Thus the movement forch; 
rd the ultimate revolution of an aroused mass agai 
rship. It is tempting, certainly, to apply the Sort 
opment and course of the Black Power movemt 
The urban street riots of 1962-1968 were certaii 
' whites as evidence of "black ingratitude," a resoi 
blacks were beginning to make significant gair 
iS. The white backlash that supports, for example, th 
of George Wallace reflects the possibility of a great 
Dnflict between the races in the United States.^^ Th 
^ American blacks defined the riots as in some i 
' contrasts sharply with the perceptions of white 
he riots as counterproductive of good race relations 


h Africa Digest June 13, 1975, p. 1. 
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; have just examined conditions that might lead et 
1 more moderate view of desired changes Even if 
andency is circumvented, however, it is by no m 
irement will succeed in its more radical aims. Muc 
:ity of dominant groups to maintain their power in tf 
Its on that dominance. Since dominant groups, by ( 
of the power in the current social order, it wouk 
? of will to use that power would be a necessary 
^1 change in the ethnic status quo. The question for 
ider what conditions do dominant groups lose their 
e possibility is that, over a long period of evolution 
may come a dawning realization by dominant grc 
are inequities of social practice that must be rem 
|. B. Rose, borrowing a phrase from the late Adlai 
comes to be in a country a "liberal hour." "This is t 
; men of all shades of opinion, from radical to cor 
ecessity of a movement in policy on a social prol 

I direction. Rose felt that the liberal hour for 
T was from about 1966 to 1968, ending, perhap' 

II speech. The zenith of the liberal hour in the U 
' have been reached in 1964, when Senator Ev( 
n for his political liberality, gave his support to the 
y indicating that, once an idea's time has come, ni 
? description of this liberal consensus as a moment i 
nost social movements most of the time will hav 
on of less generous disposition of will on the part c 
/e must ask, then, how dominant groups, even aga/t 
reed to make radical concessions to the demand' 

3 . 

/ery useful idea in this regard is LIpsky's suggest! 
ment will succeed to the extent that it is able to me 
r support of third parties to the direct confrontatio 
ind subordinate groups As 'ong as the civi* rghts 

H StatP<; Oimn v a Qtruuo d nf cmithdm h af-Lc 


ir structure of the South, there was no question of . 
jment. When non-Southerners like Senator Dirber 
ivil rights legislation had come, it was surely bi 
cized nonviolent sit-ins and Freedom Rides of sout 
y a number of concerned northern and southern v 
onsciousness and the conscience of Americans c 
arly, perhaps the only real hope nonwhite South / 
that their protests against apartheid would be si 
bility of attracting sympathetic support from othe 
a, of having sanctions imposed against South Afri 
ms, or of persuading one of the major world po 
tly on behalf of their protests. The failure, as descri 
)f these third party supports to materialize helps e' 
' other reasons discussed above, the recently st 
/hite protest in South Africa.^® 
le key, then, to a successful ethnic movement, is tl 
■ment to capture the attention and the sympathy o 
ament leaders require a dramatic flair for those act 
able publicity to their cause. Some of the recent 
of the American Indian movement are notable ir 
n protest activity has made good copy for news rep 
; island of Alcatraz, the land claims suits demand! 
snfiscated Indian lands, the "'fish-ins" along the ?i 
? personalized protest actions of Mad Bear Ander 
to assess the impact of these actions on general f 
ri demands. American Indians have certainly mad 
e, Whether they cast the Indian in the public mind 
? long-sufferer or in the fool's role of a perpetrator 
question.®' 


1 Legum, "Color and Power in the South Afncan Situation," 
483-495 

I detailed description of the activities of Mad Bear Anderson, se 
idian," in Howard M Bahr, Bruce A Chadwick and Robert 
csns Today (New York’ Harper & Row, 1972), pp. 490--49E 
lion of Indian protest activities, especially the "fish-fns," see 
!nce of Activism as a Social Movement," in Bahr, Chadwick an 
'oday, pp. 506--532. 

distinction between the hero arid fool types in public images is 
H V a ns and Fools The Changing Ame can Charaa 


)os ng such a eged njust ces to w der aud ences 
jce ma.ked.y greater pressure on dom.nant group 
ces. In the case of South Africa, it has been show 
Df apartheid by most of the rest of the world h. 
■n the faith of whites in the rightness of their pr< 

1 government has successfully assured its own 
I's "adverse criticism springs from sheer ignoranct 
vers cannot have so intimate a knowledge of the no 
have spent their lives among them. The only expei 
3ns are white South African adults."®^ Similarly 
icans have claimed that northern criticism is baser 
with the black. Many southern whites undoubtedi 
lor" of the practice of White Citizens Councils of sf 
irse freedom rides" in which indigent blacks or th 
ds were given "free rides" to northern cities. Coui 
d that "we want to see if northern politicians reall 
lether they love his vote."®^ 

lether or not third parties are appealed to, it woi 
ite success of a movement depends on some abilit 
30 the consciences of the power holders. Except fc 

2 liberal hour, this may be a very difficult thing 
hi's successful use of Satyagraha — conversion th 
)ased on just such a conversion of the powerful 
:ience upon witnessing the extreme suffering of Can 
f of his cause. Martin Luther King — and through 
ress of Racial Equality (C.O.R.E.) — adapted the C 
considerable success As Kuper points out, the 
y failed when attempted in the South African defi; 
. Demonstrators were not prepared for their minor 
held laws to be met with such an intense offic 
ils saw these small offenses as symbolic of an ink 
fy all established "law and order," and reacted a< 


f, Passive Resistance in South Africa, p. 1 67. 

R. McMilien, The Citizens Council- Organized Resistance to th 
954-64 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1971), p 231, 
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notes, The res.sters were tad that a,, they needed tc 
to imprisonment for a period of three to six weeks; tf 
only for a limited amount of suffering, and not for conti 
death if necessary, as Mahatma Gandhi required fronr 
We might come finally to the reluctant conclusion 
ments depend for their ultimate success on either the 
conscience in high places, such as Adlai Stevenson; c 
charismatic individuals, such as Gandhi or Martin Lut 
prepared to undertake a "suffering to death." Given 
conditions, it is understandable that all the sound and fi 
ments so frequently terminate in less than spectacular 
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